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The Last Fifty Years of Irish Agitation 


By Herbert L. Stewart 


affairs, it may be of some profit to glance backward, 
that we may learn what are the warnings which 
history gives us. 

In one sense the Irish Question is many centuries old, 
for it dates from the very first 
contact in Ireland of Celt with 
Saxon. In another sense our 
survey might well begin at the 
year 1800, the year of that ill- 
starred Act whose parliament- 
ary obsequies are so soon to be 
celebrated at Westminster, and 
which has been called with sar- 
donic facetiousness the “Act of 
Union.”. But just now the 
suggestive date for those in a 
mood of reminiscence is 1870. 
For the settlement we now 
contemplate has as its princi- 
ple a_ self-governing Ireland 
within the British Empire, and 
it was in 1870 that Isaac Butt 
coined the new term “Home Rule” to signify just this as the 
national demand of the Irish people. 

That demand grounded itself upon the demonstrated futil- 
ity of the uniting Act of 1800. Macaulay well said of that 
measure that “it joined Legislatures, but left hearts as 
widely disjoined as ever.” Seventy years of trial were more 
than enough to falsify all the predictions with which it had 
been recommended. Those years had seen the decay of 
Irish industries, the depopulation of vast rural areas, the 
development of a system of alien absentee landlordism 
which Gladstone characterized as having no . European 
parallel except among the Poles, the enforced emigration 
of tens of thousands of Irishmen across the seas, the inten- 
sifying of racial bitterness, the crowning and unspeakable 
horror of the Famine. There were some who protested that 
this last, at all events, was an “act of God,” for which the 
Union was in no way to blame. Isaac Butt knew better. 
He knew that, if God had sent the potato-blight, it was the 
obstinacy of politicians that had made the Famine. A 
common economic policy had been insisted upon for two 
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“ countries whose economic needs were widely different. And, 


‘hout imputing motives of race selfishness, without in- 


sinuating any darker reproach than an error of judgment, 
Butt argued that the misunderstandings which had caused 
the Famine would cause other disasters as well, and that 
only a local Legislature conversant with local needs could 
prevent Ireland from continuing to bleed to death. For 
the effecting of this constitutional change he relied upon 
strictly constitutional means. He believed that the House 
of Commons could be persuaded by a reasoned appeal. That 
belief proved vain, and a leader of quite different mettle 
took up the cause, armed with new methods. 
It is perhaps not fanciful to say that Charles Stewart 
Parnell stood in the same relation to Isaac Butt that Mr. 
De Valera occupied towards the late John Redmond. Par- 
nell’s demand, indeed, was not for a republic. The repub- 
lican agitation of the last few years was the outcome of 
a hope so long deferred as to have given place to despair. 
But Parnell had no confidence at all in the decorous con- 
stitutional movement which his predecessor had directed 
with inexhaustible patience. He would rather accept the 
lesson of those fruitless years in which persuasion had 
been tried with no effect. He would rely upon making Ire- 
land so troublesome and so dangerous to “the predominant 
partner” that a revision of the 
terms of partnership should be 
compelled. Hence Parnell’s de- 
liberate separation of the Irish 
party from both Liberals and 
Conservatives in the House of 
Commons; hence his support of 
both these sides in turn, rein- 
forcing always the weaker that 
the government of the stronger 
might be embarrassed; hence 
his willful obstructing of pub- 
lic business and his coun- 
tenancing—if not encourag- 
ing—of those Land League out- 
rages by which the Ireland of 
his day made “the Irish Ques- 
tion” overshadow all others for 
successive British Cabinets. Gladstone once declared that 
Parnell was the only man before whom he had seen 
the House of Commons quail. The principle, in short, 
was that of making British rule in Ireland impossi- 
ble, and its method was that of clogging the wheels of 
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the parliamentary machine until the Irish demand should 
be conceded. The scheme was a bold one, and sagacious 
folk predicted that it must defeat its own purpose. Even 
Butt believed that England was more likely to be inflamed 
than to be terrorized. But in the event Parnell extracted 
concession after concession, including the vast fabric of the 
Land Laws. His whole campaign went far to justify that 
cynical maxim, “Nothing succeeds like Excess.” The vic- 
tory was obtained at the price of establishing a sinister 
precedent for the years to come. Parnell, Carson, and 
De Valera constitute the melancholy succession of those 
who have made plausible the view that in Irish matters Eng- 
land yields only to fear. That wretched doctrine it will, we 
trust, be the great glory of Mr. Lloyd George to have 
reversed. 

But Parnell’s victory was itself far from complete. The 
concessions were called “remedial legislation,” but the time 
for that method was past, and no amount of good govern- 
ment would be taken as a sub- 
stitute in Ireland for self gov- 
ernment. The Irish had re- 
solved no longer to risk their 
national interests upon the exi- 
gencies of English parties 
striving to outbid one another. 
How far Parnell might have 
succeeded if he had lived and 
had kept his personal repute 
unsullied, it is impossible to 
guess. But he had already 
failed to carry the measure of 
Home Rule to which Gladstone 
lent all his strength in 1886. 
The excesses which had com- 
pelled many a minor conces- 
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a courageous reversal of their 
own past. But everyone re- 


the House of Lords and then 
the threats of civil war, ut- 
tered by those who should have 
known better, darkened the 
whole prospect and brought 
back the mood of trust in vio- 
lence alone. The Home Rule 
Act of 1914 was suspended at 














the voice of menace. But the %s Se 

game was one at which two David Lloyd George 
could play. Redmond’s gospel of constitutional methods was 
laughed to scorn. As Mr. Chesterton has told us, through- 
out by far the greater part of Ireland an Englishman’s 
bond became waste paper and his word was treated as wind. 
Sinn Fein and a Republic swept Redmond and his Home 
Rule before them like chaff. The British policy had discred- 
ited friends and reinforced enemies. The rest of the story 
is of events too recent to tell, and the less said of them for 
some time to come the better. 

The most obvious lessons of the whole development are 
such as in their general significance popular institutions 
have again and again illustrated. The present settlement, 
by far the best which is now practicable, is such as every- 
one must feel to be markedly inferior to either‘ the’ Glad- 
stone Bill of 1893 or the Asquith Bill of 1911. But the 
opponents of those bills “knew not the day of their visita- 
tion.” They stirred to life, for a cause which they thought 
good, forces that were inherently evil. They rejected a 
scheme which was moderate only to find themselves forced to 
the acceptance of a scheme which is not moderate. If the 
Treaty places Ulster in a worse position than Gladstone or 

Mr. Asquith would have given 





sion had also exasperated 
resistance against the constitu- 
tional change. It had likewise stirred to fury the spirit of 

opposition among the Scottish-Irish in the north of the 

island itself. The seven years of Conservative rule which 

followed were marked by Coercion Acts succeeding one an- 

other in rapid series. 

In John Redmond, the next leader of the movement, we 
discern elements of both the chieftains who had gone before 
him. From Parnell he inherited—and at least in his earlier 
years he displayed—a deep distrust of British promises. 
Hence the ferocity of some of Redmond’s earlier speeches, 
and his obvious reliance on extorting reforms by menace 
rather than winning them by persuasion. Ten years had to 
pass before the broken confidence began to be restored. 
It was restored by Gladstone, and the restoration was being 
fast consolidated by Mr. Asquith. Those forces of British 
Liberalism which had, everywhere save in Ireland, produced 
the great united Commonwealth of peoples abroad by 
timely and sympathetic consideration of local ideals, were 
beginning to win Ireland too by the same gracious means. 
The alliance between Irish Nationalism and British democ- 
racy was being cemented, and Redmond had declared his 
readiness to accept Home Rule within the Empire “in full 
and final settlement” of the national demands. 

It was then that the spirit 
of party manceuvering, which 
is, in some degree, the inevitable 
curse of party government, up- 
set the most promising schemes 
and for a time blasted the 
most sanguine hopes. This is 
not a fitting moment to re- 
hearse the story, for some of 
those whom the historian will 
doubtless most fiercely blame 
have redeemed their repute by 
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her, this is because Ulster was 
intransigeant. If threats and 
violence have been used against 
her, this is because she set the 
pattern of appealing to vio- 
lence herself when the south 
was using no weapon but per- 
suasion. If, as seems to be 
the case, she has been out- 
maneuvred by Mr. Lloyd 
George, she must remember 
that 4t was her own mancu- 
vring which made a constitu- 
tional Act of Parliament a 
dead letter, and that, if the 
challenge is really to that sor: 
of game, Mr. Lloyd George is 
—when he takes it up—the 














greatest master of political 
maneeuvring in Europe. 

But, though there are tactics in this settlement, there 
is also something far higher. The Treaty does not mean 
just that adroitness has devised a new expedient. All that 
could be done by mere dextrous manipulating had been 
done long ago, and might be dismissed as of tried and 
proved ineptness. The triumphs of such a method in such 
a crisis are, after all, but the triumphs of a day. What 
Mr. Lloyd George has done is to meet men who but yesterday 
were his mortal enemies, to speak to them a language that 
they can understand, to show himself genuinely ready for 
a burying of old feuds and for a new start in Anglo-Irish 
relations. Himself long the spokesman of a small nation- 
ality and the champion of a small race that was too often 
regarded with supercilious indulgence, hé has known how 
to conciliate, how to show himself both in earnest and in 
sympathy. He has not indeed won over the “irreconcila- 
bles,” but he has divided those whose ideal is Reason from 
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those whose watchword is Unreason. He understood South 
Africa, and—thanks to the great Liberal party to which 
he belonged—South Africa is now not an enemy of Great 
Britain but a friend. He has a like vision for Ireland. 

_ It is an encouraging omen for the success of the Treaty 
that the Canadian model has been avowedly followed. Men 
of different races and contrasted religions, with traditions 
of mutual antagonism in the past and temperaments that 
are far from being closely akin in the present, live side by 
side in Canada, tolerant of one another’s peculiarities, and 
cherishing a common pride in their great Dominion. There 
are extremists of both parties, who would rake among the 
embers of forgotten feuds and kindle to a new life those 
almost extinguished fires. But the good sense and good will 
of moderate men have proved able to keep these fanatics 
in check, and the venture of trustfulness which left English 
and French settlers across the Atlantic to work out their 
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own destiny has been justified by the spirit of codperation 
that has responded to it. One cannot wonder that on four 
distinct occasions the Canadian Parliament transmitted to 
London a resolution of sympathy with Ireland’s claim to be 
given the same chance. Nor is it without significance that 
the great Canadian whom his countrymen a month ago 
elevated to the highest office in their gift, because they saw 
in him the embodiment of their national purpose, should 
have crystallized into a motto the principle of all racial 
reconciliations. Mr. Mackenzie King’s public life has been 
that of a conciliator of industrial strife, and he has told 
us that the key to all his effort has been “the substitution 
of Faith for Fear.” That noble ideal, tried now in Ireland 
at the long last when all other means have been tried and 
have failed, holds the promise of a much brighter day 
than ever dawned before for the distracted countries of the 
world. 


The Dead and the Quick in Eternal Rome 


By Grant Showerman 


The Days of the Dead 


TT is the Month of San Lorenzo, the Month of the 
Dead. The first week in November is the Week of 
the Dead. The bells of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
across the housetops from my window, are adding to their 
regular striking of hours and halves and quarters, and 
their morning and evening three-for-the-Trinity, four-for- 
the-Gospels, five-for-the-Epistles, and one-for-the-Father, 
a special, chanting Ring-for-the-Dead. - 

All Rome is here on these Italian Decoration days to visit 


her departed ones. The air is heavy with the scent of rose 
The 


and chrysanthemum and the odor of burning lamps. 
great field is bright with flowers through the day, and with 
the fall of night thousands of lights of lamp and candle 


spring into being on grave and altar. On the Roman tables 
are steaming dishes of beans, and in Roman shop-windows 
are heaps of fave dolci, their pastry imitation to be eaten 
in memory of the dead. The association of beans and the 
soul was already ancient in Plautus’ time. The Days of 
the Dead are the modern form of the Roman Parentalia. 
The flowers and the beans are a communion uniting the 
present age with ancient Rome and the mists of primitive 
Italy. 

But the Week of the Dead this year is different from that 
of other years. On the fourth of November, three years 
ago, the Italian armies on the Piave destroyed the Austrian 
Empire and ended the war. In that war Italy left on the 
field five hundred thousand of her sons, and thousands of 
them still lie in nameless graves. On the anniversary of 
the great battle and in the fourth day of the Week of the 
Dead, the unknown soldier will be laid to rest in eternal 
Rome. 

On the twenty-ninth of October, in Aquileia, the city al- 
ready ages old when Venice was born, the rumbling guns 
announce a coming solemnity. In the venerable Roman 
basilica, before the altar, lie eleven of the multitudinous 
unknown awaiting the resurrection to fame. The soldiers’ 
mass by the patriarchal bishop finished, the commandant cf 
the day steps forward to the group of fifty mothers of un- 
known dead, and designates the popolana Bergamas of 
Trieste to make the choice of the one. Enveloped in black, 
the Signora Bergamas in trembling silence confronts the 
eleven caskets of wood. She kneels a moment in prayer, 
advances, and halts by the second casket on the right. She 
sinks to her knees again, and covers with her veil the un- 
known son of all the mothers of the unknown slain. 

It is 12 o’clock noon. At 4 o’clock, on his gun-carriage, 


in silence broken only by booming of cannon, through 
streets that rain flowers upon him from window and bal- 
cony, the unknown soldier rides in solemn triumph to the 
waiting funeral car. Between lines of kneeling and tearful 
people, through stations bright with flags and flowers, he 
traverses the plains and crosses the mountains of Italy. He 
halts at Venice to receive especial homage, he halts again at 
Bologna, where Communist and Nationalist alike do honor 
to him, he halts again at Florence. On the night of the 
first Day of the Dead he reaches the gates of Rome. On 
All Souls’, the second and special Day of the Dead, he rests 
in the mighty church of Michael Angelo, Saint Mary of the 
Angels, surrounded by sombre censers blazing with Dan- 
tesque flames, and guarded by motionless men in uniform, 
the heroes of a hundred battles. 

For a day and a night, and for another day and through 
another night, the population of Mother Rome and Mother 
Italy files through the portals and past the carriage. and 
its burden, across the spacious pavement covered with 
flowers, beneath the soaring vaults and the canopies of 
flags, and out from religious dimness to the light of sun or 
stars. On the fourth day of the Week of the Dead and the 
day of an Empire’s death, at ten in the morning, the un- 
known dead is lifted from the funeral car to the shoulders 
of his living comrades, and the waiting tomb, beneath the 
Altar of the Nation, midway of the giant staircase, re- 
ceives its tenant. On the days that follow the steps of 
gleaming marble are covered with banners and crowns of 
flowers, and thronged with pilgrims ascending and descend- 
ing. City and nation are bathed in the warm sunshine of 
patriotic love. 

So pass the days of the Week of the Dead. 


II 


Days of the Quick 


N the ninth, the Fascisti descend upon the Capital— 
the Fascisti, in congress thirty thousand strong; the 
Fascisti, in black fezzes, and black shirts, and black sashes 
with white skull-and-crossbones; with their sticks in hand, 
and deadlier weapons not so easily seen; with their youth- 
ful, free, and resolute martial step, and their fearless 
glance; with their motto, Me ne frego!—You can’t scare 
me!—with their hymn that breathes of battle, and their 
ery of Eia-eia-eia, Alalé! The Fascisti are the vigilance 
committee of Italy-after-the-War, a Ku Klux Klan in the 
They are the nationalism of before the war, with 


open. 
They sprang 


its metal hardened and heated by the war. 
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into being when the great conflict was over and Italy was 


settling back upon herself in the disorders of military | 


triumph and economic disillusionment, the enemies of those 
who threatened King and country with subversion. They 
number scores of thousands; their ranks are filled with 
young ex-soldiers, students, and older veterans and mere 
boys, all physically fit, all accustomed to military ways, all 
filled to overflowing with patriotic fervor and the spirit of 
youth. Their raids and reprisals, and the reprisals and 
raids of their enemies, are familiar matter of the daily 
press. 

The Fascisti have their enemies. The Republicans do not 
like them, though not all are sworn to monarchy; the So- 
cialists are their cordial enemies, though many Socialists 
are in their ranks; the Communists and the anarchists, 
who are hardly to be distinguished one from the other, have 
seen in them the absolute veto upon revolution, and hate 
them with a fury indescribable. The Fascisti have not only 
the enemies natural to their cause, but they have their 
critics of less hostile spirit. There are many who lament 
their excesses though unable not to 
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five men dead, a score very badly wounded, and a hundred 
and fifty in less degree. The trams and carriages move 
again, newspapers appear, we know what has happened, 
and, possibly, what to think. 

Possibly. The Fascisti and their sympathizers say that 
the Communists, spited by the success of the demonstration 
the week before, planned the strike deliberately, to destroy 
the effect of the unknown soldier ceremony, to prevent the 
Fascisti parade, and to spoil their congress. They insist 
that the congress was none the less successful, that the 
strike was only partial, and that the Roman people were 
overwhelmingly in sympathy with them. 

The Communists say that the Fascisti comported them- 
selves like bullies and bandits, that the Roman people rose 
in unanimous resentment, that the parade was a poor af- 
fair, and the congress a failure. They have taught the 
prepotenti a lesson. 

And what do the half-million Romans say, who neither 
heartily sympathized with nor unanimously rose against 
either party, but stood aside and shrugged their shoulders 

and endured with even patience until 





approve their result; there are many 
who deplore the employment here and 
there of Fascisti power in quarrels and 
feuds that have little to do with original 
Fascisti purpose. The Fascisti blood is 
young and quick, and never far from 
the boiling point, and sometimes rises 
to sudden vaporization. The Govern- 
ment looks on with interest, hoping for 
the best. 

When the first thousands of Fascisti 
arrive at the gates of Rome, their ene- 
mies are expecting them. The Com- 
munists in the railroad yards and 
shops provoke them with whistle and 
hiss. Shots are fired and windows 
broken, but the train proceeds to the 
terminal. The second train has heard 








the storm had spent itself? They lay 
the blame judicially where it belongs. 
They blame the Communists for bad 
blood and mean methods, the Fascisti 
for letting their temper go, and bota 
for impudence to eternal Mother Rome. 
They are not. excited or worried. They 
say: “We have seen and suffered 
from these brawls before, under other 
names, and we still exist. We have 
seen the Blacks and Whites at the 
same sort of work, and the Popes and 
the Emperors, and the Popes and the 
anti-Popes, and the Christians and the 
Pagans, and the Cesarians and the 
Senatorials, and the plebeians and the 
nobles, and the men of the republic 
and the Kings, and the _ shepherd 








of the trouble by telegraph. Its occu- International 

pants arrive excited, and the Com- 

munist temper too is running high. The Fascisti leap 
front the coaches, the shopmen seize their irons and wait, 
a noisy clash ensues, and the Fascisti go on, leaving a 
Communist railroad man in his blood. The, rail- 
way employees drop their work. Succeeding trains are 
abandoned outside the gates. The Fascisti form, and with 
fearless masses and flashing eye, and songs, and the Hia- 
eia-eia, Alala! march into the city. High words and 
threats accompany their progress. There are brawls, and 
revolvers are used, and stones are thrown, and the troops 
are out. At 12 o’clock in the night the order for a general 
strike goes into effect, to last until the Fascisti have left 
the city. The next morning there are no trains, no trams, 
no carriages, no papers, and places of business are genci- 
ally closed. 

The Fascisti intended a rapid visit to Rome, a meeting 
of their congress in the Tomb of Augustus, a great parade 
in pilgrimage to the Altar of the Nation and the unknown 
soldier, and peaceable departure; but the Me-ne-frego 
spirit will not brook the insult of the strike. The Fascisti 
held their sessions, march in the parade that takes an hour 
and a quarter to pass, and defiantly stalk through the 
streets of the Capital three days beyond their first intent. 
For four days in all the general strike continues. The 
streets about the station are filled with disorder and bloody 
collision. The leaders on either side, with best intentions, 
are unable to keep all their men in check. Soldiers, horse 
and foot, are everywhere, but limit their effort to dis- 
persing the combatants and keeping them apart. At the 
end of the four days, when the Fascisti have chosen at 
their own convenience the moment of departure, there are 


roughs of Romulus and Remus. Go on 
and strike, if it suits your pleasure; 
ve violent, if you choose, and disregard our comforts and 
our rights; but don’t think you can worry us with your 
childishness. We are used to these little things. Rome 
was not built, nor will it be destroyed, in a day. We are 
eternal. We, too, snap our fingers at you—che ne freghiamo 
anche noi—and you can’t scare us.” 
Rome, Italy . 


Victims of Freudism 


UICIDE may or not be a frequent result of absorption 
S in the doctrines associated with the name of Sigmund 
Freud. The harm that is done by their dissemination is in- 
finitely more important as affecting the thousands who con- 
tinue to live than the few here and there whom it may per- 
haps drive to self-destruction. Nor does the word “dismal” 
begin to express the actual effect of that pernicious teach- 
ing. Lowering, degrading, besmirching, covering with slime 
what normally thinking persons hold in admiration and 
reverence—that is the real evil, in comparison with which 
all else is trifling. And, so far from all this being the tragic 
result of a recognition of scientific truth, it springs from 
the exploitation of a theory based on grotesquely inade- 
quate foundation, condemned by scientists of the highest 
standing as the outcome of bad logic and unscientific think- 
ing, and, in so far as it does contain an element of truth, 
requiring the utmost care and caution in its application 
even at the hands of persons of special training. Its popu- 
larization by glib-tongued writers and half-baked thinkers 
has been nothing less than a calamity to a large part of 
the rising generation. 
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1 /t ‘ 
The Fiat M Peril 
e Fiat Money Fer 
t Wallacies of the Ford-Edison Idea 
: By George E. Roberts 
d Mr. Roberts is not only an authority on financial and monetary questions, but has the rare distinction of com- 
bining with expert knowledge a remarkable power of popular presentation. He is a vice-president of the 
t National City Bank, New York, and was formerly Director of the Mint. He first came into national promi- 
2 nence by his effective fight in Iowa, as journalist and pamphleteer, in the sound-money struggle of 1894-6. 
, T will not surprise anybody who is familiar with the thinks it is stupid, and so do I, that for the loan of 
‘hs state to 1 2 $30,000,000 of their own money the people of the United 
- ae ae = a Ms ung ceaonn gg States should be compelled to pay $66,000,000—that is what 
2 , * Rane Dares heaaaics 7 om 3 — : ey it amounts to, with interest. People who will not turn a 
: spring up spontaneously in every period of hard times, shovelful of dirt nor contribute a pound of materia) -will 
" because people in distress are receptive to promises of collect more money from the United States than will the 
, speedy relief. The fiat money idea has an air of plausibility. people wiio supply the material and do the work. That is 
z - js the terrible thing about interest. In all our great bond 
‘. Everybody is wanting money, seeking to exchange products issues the interest is always greater than the principal. 
4 or services for it; if business is bad, if unemployment ex- All of the great public works cost more than twice the 
= ists, there seems to be a scarcity of money, and why not actual cost, on that account. Under the present system of 
4 have the Government put more of it into circulation? prose —" we simply add 120 to 150 per cent. to the 
| It is not a new idea; nobody now living can advance it a : . 
y : ‘ : The first paragraph raises the question of how wealth 
with any new argument, or give any argument for it that. 
6 : : is produced. A Government cannot create wealth by any 
has not been refuted by experience. It is old enough to ; = ig Mets ; 
d pci : ; different processes than individuals. A Government is 
; have been tried in nearly every country and discarded in all. ae Lae 
i : : : only an agency for an association of individuals. It has 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake not to recognize that . ‘ 
nA fj Shute no magical powers. It cannot create something out of 
the fiat money idea always has had a strong appeal in times : : ‘ 
5. : . nothing. It cannot even support itself, but is dependent 
when indebtedness was large and prices low, and the falla- : : : 
4 cies of the doctrine should not be allowed to go unanswered ie Sue aan: ee ae ee 
| & We have been taught in the past that all wealth comes 
r Fiat Money for Public Improvements from labor applied to the resources of nature. The world 
@ The fiat money theory probably would not get very far gets ahead by digging ditches, laying walls, opening new 
e on the advocacy of mere political champions, but it becomes fields, discovering new processes, building machinery; not 
d dangerous when it succeeds in obtaining the support of primarily by printing money or signing promissory notes. 
es business men of prestige and influence, as occasionally Money and bank credit are useful as facilities for aiding 
@ happens. The Greenback movement of the seventies, against. industry and trade, but they are subordinate factors. Soci- 
° the resumption of specie payments, was strengthened by ety advances, first, by producing new wealth, and second, 
. the support of Peter Cooper, founder of the Cooper Insti- by saving out of the production of today something to aid 
. tute, a business man of large success and high standing. production tomorrow. It moves a step at a time, rising 
d His educational opportunities in early life were limited, but tomorrow upon what it builds today. It is a slow, laborious 
4 he was a very able and practical man within the range of process, but up to this time no other has been found. 
: his knowledge. Subsequent events showed that he was all After an individual has accumulated wealth he has the 
j wrong in his apprehensions as to the effect of restoring the basis of credit, and may borrow capital to.use in expediting 
. money of the country to the gold basis. ‘ his plans, but the person from whom he borrows must have 
. Mr. Henry Ford has made a proposal to the United States the wealth and forego its use in order that the borrower 
. Government to take over the power plant at Muscle Shoals may have it. Credit is not a substitute for capital; it is 
. on the Tennessee River, Alabama, and make a large invest- only an agency for making capital more readily available. 
ment there in industrial works, provided the Government There is no getting something for nothing. Warnings 
will complete the power-generating plant, which will re- against attempting to do that abound in the lessons of 
quire an additional expenditure estimated at $30,000,000. experience. 
Mr. Ford is a very successful manufacturer, and as such The Powers of Government 
his proposal to lease the property is entitled to respectful Mr. Edison doubtless would agree that this has been the 
n consideration. He suggests, however, that instead of rais- law of progress in the past, and that it applies to. indi- 
d ing the required $30,000,000 by taxation or by a bond issue, viduals, but like many people before him he thinks that 
* the Government should print paper money to that amount Governments may be superior to the law, that by their 
‘ and use it in payment for labor and material: This is an control over the issue of money they may be able to create 
E undisguised proposition to finance the Government by print- values without any effort or outlay on their part beyond 
” ing money, differing in nothing but degree from the policies that involved in operating a printing press. 
x that have reduced the currencies of central and eastern Whether this theory is sound or erroneous is a matter of 
e Europe to almost utter worthlessness. It is true that the tremendous importance, and fortunately the answer does 
1 European Governments have been hard pressed to meet not have to be made on the weight of theoretical opinions. 
” expenses, but there is no difference, so far as effects upon The experiment has been tried many times, and results 
C the money itself is concerned, between printing currency for show that while it is possible to have work done and paid 
A ordinary expenses and printing it for public improvements. for by printing money for the purpose, the effect is not 
- The Origin of Wealth to pcigpeesn the total of existing values but to depreciate 
t ee ies ‘ , other values and throw all values into confusion by de- 
Mr. Ford’s distinguished friend, Thomas A. Edison, has : 
7 ‘ 3 fi : : ranging the monetary system. 
given out an interview in support of the plan, in which he ‘< h fi dee Me, Bdteon’ eer nr 
i lays emplinnio madly upon the saving. of interest. He et us, however, rst consider Mr. ison’s objections 
1 : te a bond issue as a means of raising the capital required. 
states the argument as follows: - eet “ . 
- any i te. ah ‘ Mr. Edison speaks slightingly of the people “who will not 
é hat is to say, under the old way any time we wish to : ; ial.” 
a add to the national wealth we are compelled to add to the esoniegh shovelful of dirt nares contribute a pound of ~ aterial, 
f national debt. but who, if the project is financed by a bond issue, will 





Now, that is what Henry Ford wants to prevent. He 


receive as interest several times as much money from the 
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United States as the people who do the work and furnish 
the material. The answer to this is that people who buy 
the bonds will supply the capital to pay for the shoveling 
and the materials on the spot. The account is square that 
day as between them and the people “who do the work and 
supply the material.” The bond-buyers will have made 
their contribution in their own way. They will have pro- 
duced an equal amount of wealth, and devoted it to this 
purpose. Mr. Edison might buy a round lot of the bonds, 
and as one of his industries is the making of phonographs 
his payments very likely would be from the proceeds of 
phonographs; or if Mr. Ford subscribed for bonds his pay- 
ments probably would be from the proceeds of automobiles. 
Under the circumstances their phonographs and automo- 
biles would be contributions to the dam as truly as the 
cement or structural steel that went into it. And so a sal- 
aried man or wage-earner who bought bonds with his sav- 
ings would have as real a part in the construction of the 
dam as the laborer who shoveled dirt upon it, and who was 
paid from the proceeds of the bonds. 


The Justification for Interest 

As for the interest—that in the main is pay for waiting. 
It is proportionate to the length of time the bond-buyers 
are to wait for the return of their capital. The dirt-shov- 
elers and material-furnishers are not asked to wait for 
their pay. They have had it from the bond-buyers, out of 
the stores of capital which the latter have accumulated in 
their various occupations, such as making phonographs and 
automobiles. Would Mr. Edison ask the shovelers to wait 
30 or 40 years for their pay without compensation? If not, 
what reason is there for slurring the bond-holders for re- 
ceiving compensation? Have they rendered no service in 
producing and saving wealth and in advancing it for the 
construction of productive works and in waiting many years 
for reimbursement? 

Money and Capital 

Mr. Edison’s statement that the construction of the Mus- 
cle Shoals project with borrowed capital would mean that 
the people would be paying interest upon $30,000,000 of 
“their own money,” shows that he has fallen into the 
common error of confusing money with capital. We have 
already seen that, if bonds are issued to raise capital, the 
people who subscribe for them w.ll make payment with the 
proceeds of some service that they have rendered, We 
have assumed that Mr. Edison might subscribe and pay with 
the proceeds of phonograph sales. These sales are con- 
stantly creating credits for him in banks, and if he sub- 
scribed for Muscle Shoals bonds he probably would make 
payment by drawing a check on a bank account. Even if 
he used the check to draw money and conveyed the money 
for the bonds, the essential fact would be that the products 
of his factory, and not any wealth created by the Govern- 
ment, paid for the bonds. Money, if used at all in the 
transaction, would be used merely as an instrument of 
transfer—a safe, convenient medium, provided by the Gov- 
ment, by which people may exchange goods or services. 

It is a mistake to think that the Government in supply- 
ing or supervising money is providing the capital with 
which business is done. The capital which carries on busi- 
ness is private property. The Government in authorizing 
or supplying money does not create capital, but supplies a 
convenience of exchange. 


Limitations Upon Paper Money 

Is the plan of printing money to supply capital for public 
improvements intended as a substitute for all thrift and 
all private accumulations? If not, it is a serious matter to 
discredit the latter. 

If this plan is not a complete substitute for private sav- 
ing, where is the line to be drawn? If the Government 
can finance enterprises without cost, except for the expense 
of operating printing presses, why should any construction 
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cr expenditure for the purpose of supplying the wants of 
the population be held back to the slow old processes of 
capital accumulation? 

Mr. Edison, however, sees that there are limits to the 
practical operations of the plan. He admits that there may 
be too much paper money, but says that for that matter 
there may be too much gold, and that somebody may find 
a way to make gold. It may be admitted that when this 
happens gold will be no more suitable for the standard of 
value than fiat paper money, but meanwhile it has some 


advantages. 
A Simple Rule 

He has a very simple rule for determining how much 
paper money should be printed. He says: 

There is just one rule for money, and that is, to have 
enough to carry all the legitimate trade that is waiting to 
move. Too.little or too much are both bad. But enough to 
move trade, enough to prevent stagnation on the one hand 
and not enough to permit speculation on the other hand, 
is the proper ratio. 

That, of course, is no rule at all. It leaves the matter 
an open question, a perpetual subject of controversy, with 
all values in a state of uncertainty, dependent upon Acts of 
Congress from day to day and from year to year. There 
is no question upon which opinions could be more at vari- 
ance, for there is no limit to the opportunities to use money, 
if “money” is confused with capital. As long as there are 
any water-powers unimproved, there will be opportunities 
to use money, particularly if it can be had by printing. 

The amount of money required to handle the regular busi- 
ness of the country depends upon the level of prices, and as 
the level of prices depends on the volume of money, the 
argument on that basis runs in a circle. In the wildest 
periods of inflation ever known the cry has been for more 
and more money. 

A Soviet journal published in Moscow in a recent review 


of the monetary situation in Russia states that at the 
beginning of the war the amount of paper rubles out- 
standing was 1,630,000,000; by the end of 1917 it had 
reached 27,300,000,000, at the end of 1919, 225,000,000,000,,. 


and at the end of 1920, 1,168,000,000,000. The statement 
goes on to say that at the date of writing, October, 1921, 
prices in Moscow were 48,600 times higher than in 1914, 
and the editor argued that, on this basis, the present mone- 
tary circulation was insufficient. He calculated the country’s 
present needs for currency at 48,500,000,000,000 rubles. 


The Poison in the First Dose 
Mr. Edison goes on to say: ry 
When these bills have answered the purpose of building 
and completing Muscle Shoals, they will be retired by the 
earnings of the power dam. 

He is too conservative. He lacks vision. Other communi- 
ties will see that the activity and expenditures at Muscle 
Shoals can be duplicated elsewhere, and it is far more prob- 
able that dozens of such authorizations will follow than 
that any of the paper money so issued will be retired. No 
Government ever got very far in the retirement of incon- 
vertible paper money that had once been put into circula- 
tion. That is a historic fact to be kept clearly in view. 

There may be other people who, while admitting that 
fiat paper issues may be carried too far, are disposed to: 
think that $30,000,000 is so small a sum in relation to all 
the money and credit in use in the United States that no 
serious harm could come from the one proposition. But, if 
the policy is unsound, it is unsound and dangerous from 
the beginning, and the saving of interest on $30,000,000 is 
nothing in comparison with the risk incurred in adopting 
the policy. If no ill-results were immediately noticeable, 
that of itself would strengthen the arguments in behalf of 
more proposals. There would be no stopping place so long 
as ill-effects did not appear, and no stopping place after- 
ward, as all experience attests. The first dose is poison, and 
every succeeding one intensifies the craving for more. 
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Verse 


To Moliere 


By Grace Hazard Conkling 


[The following ode was recited as a part of the Moliére 
celebration at Smith College on January 20.] 


ASTER, why come to you 

With praise and ceremonial words 
As though you looked to us for any praise? 
How shall we dare invoke the spirit who 
Knows us and all our ways, 
Or in what staid and reminiscent mood 
(As thoughtful autumn gathers home the birds,) 
Shall we recall those arrowy jests of yours, 
Saying, at heart, the jesting has gone Ly? 
What were the good 
Of rhetoric, what worth the chiseled phrase 
To your discerning eye? 
Only the soul of praise endures. 
You would but glance at us and laugh, 
Or maybe fashion us an epitaph 
Before you turned you to the play again, 
Not wearied yet of men, 
Absorbed spectator of the things they do, 
Willing to see them through; 
Aware of all, incredulous a bit, 
Remorseless, exquisite! 
Oh, we shall long have vanished, shall have been 
Long gone with all our pleasure and our pain, 
Shall long have left the scene 


Invisible and immortal: while you hold 
Steadily on your way from brain to brain. 
The cloudy centuries thin away: 
I saw Tartuffe but yesterday. 
A century or two or three, 
What difference can they make to me 
When of a sudden I may meet 
Trissotin coming down the street? 
Oh, still are found love’s novices 
Who love by seasons and degrees: 
And misers go from bad to worse. 
The learned ladies still converse 
Resolved each one to hold her own, 
Quite serious and absurd in tone, 
And never glimpse your mocking smile 
Nor know you listening all the while. 
Your gay physicians, your Don Juan, 
Your tradesman turned a gentleman 
Complete to the obsequious bow, 
Great Moliére, are with us now! 


You crave no praise of ours. Yet we may bring, 


As tribute humbly given, our years of days 
Gathered into one moment; promising 
A purpose dearer to your heart than praise. 


Brilliant and suave and fearless that you are, 


You give us courage for the cause unled, 
And gaiety they need who travel far, 


And faith at times to leave a word unsaid. 


Returning from your tournaments of wit 


We find the world has grown a curious place, 
And wonder much what you might make of it, 
Holding the mirror to its startled face! 

And since we know your genius will contrive 


Empty and vague with every light turned low, 
While you remain 
Watching . . . who did not fail to see us go! ... 
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Waiting as they can wait who are aware 
What patience may bestow! 

And the world growing older and more old 
Shall thrill to know you there 


To show us Life invincibly alive, 
Valiant and delicate spirit, master and elf, 


We invoke your name, your ghost, your elusive self! 


Gloria in Excelsis 
By Arthur Guiterman 


Y SKYLARK, upward carolling, far, far, far 
Above the moors of Devon 
See Where mortals plod, 
Mount, mount the heights of heaven 
®@ On sun-bright wings 
To be a star!— 
A star that sings, 


Y 
DOES 
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A star that sings to God. 


A Buddhist Cloister 


Behind Broken-Mountain Temple 
By Ch’ang Chien 


Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu 


N the pure morning, near the old temple, 

Where early sunlight tops the trees, 
My path has wound in a sheltered hollow 
Among boughs and flowers to a Buddhist retreat. 
Here birds are blithe with mountain-light 
And the mind of man touches peace in a pool 
And a thousand sounds are quieted 
By the breathing of a temple-bell. 


Heliotrope 

By Harry Lee 
SAW the misty heliotrope, 
At smoky dusk o’ Fall, 


Musing among the golden things, 
A-bloom along the wall. 


She seemed a frail old dowager, 
In lavender and lace, 

The memories of many years 
A-glimmer in her face. 


The golden things knew not, nor cared 


What coming winter meant, 
But oh, the misty heliotrope, 
She knew and was content. 
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A mountain hotel in the wildest part of Norway. No one lacks 
for winter sports here 




















Kadel & Herbert 
Ice-bvating at Red Bank, New Jersey 
An exciting race. 














International 


Curling in Canada is exceedingly popular 
“Sooper up!” 
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Kadel & Herbert International 
Skiing through trees as practised in the outskirts of Montreal Participants in the bob-sled races at St. Moritz, 
is not a tame sport Switzerland 





International 


A “master” of the hunt at thirteen 


international 


On the golf links at Palm Beach 


International 
The Roman pools at Miami where diving contests are much in vogue 


international 


Professiona football in England. A frantic effort to prevent 
a goal 


International International 
door solace for golfers who can’t go South Florida’s winter ocean 




















‘Dirt Farmers’’ and Banking 


URING the half-century between the close of the 
Civil War and the enactment of the Federal 


Reserve Law, this country suffered untold in- 
jury from the absence of an effective organization of 
its system of banking and currency. Long before the 
remedy was applied, the evil had been fuliy recognized 
by all who understood the principles of the subject; 
and the remedy was plainly indicated by the service 
performed by the central banks of the leading countries 
of Europe both in meeting the normal requirements of 
business and in preventing such devastating collapses of 
credit as occurred in this country in the panics of 1873 
and 1893. 

Among the obstacles that stood in the way of the 
introduction of a system so essential to the country’s 
well-being, perhaps the most important was the con- 
flict between two opposing points of view, each of 
which had much to justify it. Those who were con- 
cerned above all for the soundness of any system that 
might be established feared the consequences of en- 
trusting its control to Government appointees, into 
whose choice, or into whose conduct, considerations of 
“politics” might enter; on the other hand, those who 
were concerned above all for the freedom of the system 
from domination by “high finance” feared the conse- 
quences of entrusting its control to men who repre- 
sented banking interests. 

Ultimately, the fears of both sides were overcome. 
After long study and discussion, a system had been 
devised of such commanding merit that, thanks to the 
resolute leadership of President Wilson, it secured the 
assent of both branches of Congress, with little dis- 
tinction of party. In the bill as passed, the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is in control of the whole system, 
is purely a Governmental body, its members being ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to confirmation by the 
' Senate. The danger of a system whose control was in 
the hands of the banks is thus disposed of in the law 
itself; but for freedom from the other danger—the 
danger of a system directed not by sound banking 
principles but by a mixture of banking and “politics” 
—reliance had to be placed upon the intelligence and 
firmness with which the intention of the act was ad- 
hered to in its execution. To justify such reliance, the 
one thing needful was the building up of a tradition of 
strict adherence to sound non-political banking prac- 
tice—a tradition like that of the Bank of England or 
the Bank of France. 

Up to the present time the Federal Reserve Board 
has admirably fulfilled this prime requirement. It has 
operated with an impartial regard for every legitimate 
interest of the country; it has endeavored to do all that 
sound banking can do for the promotion of the welfare, 
and the economic safety, of all classes and all sections. 
But now there appears on the horizon a cloud which, 
though no bigger perhaps than a man’s hand, may, 
before many years have passed, darken the whole sky. 


The bill which has passed the Senate, to add a sixth 
member to the Federal Reserve Board, though not as 
objectionable as it was in its original form, is never- 
theless a grave departure from the policy that has 
hitherto marked the history of the Federal Reserve 
system. As drawn in the first place, it expressly re- 
quired the sixth member to be a farmer—a real “dirt 
farmer,” to use the current phrase. President Hard- 
ing promptly declared that he would not assent to any 
such proposal; and accordingly the bill was amended 
so as not to make that requirement mandatory. But 
the only object of adding a sixth member at all is to 
have a farmer put on the Board, and it is perfectly 
understood that this is what the President will do. 
He may, indeed, reduce the mischief of such an under- 
standing to small dimensions, so far as the immediate 
future is concerned, by discovering a man who unites 
the practice of farming with knowledge of, and ad- 
herence to, sound banking principles; but the under- 
standing is there all the same, and it will hang, like a 
threatening cloud, over the whole future of the Board. 
Who knows what other interest may, at any time, de- 
mand a seventh member, or an eighth, or indeed a com- 
plete reconstruction of the Board? Once get away 
from the fundamental principle that the Federal Re- 
serve system represents no class interest and no sec- 
tional interest, and there is no telling whither we shal! 
drift. The little group of Senators who had the cour- 
age to vote against the bill are deserving of the highest 
praise; we only wish that the ex-Senator who is now 
in the White House had taken a like firm stand. Presi- 
dent Harding has lost a great opportunity, and failed 
in a great duty, in permitting this inroad to be made 
upon the Federal Reserve system, whose complete free- 
dom from “politics” is so vital to the economic safety 
of the country. 

We are fully aware that the farmers of the United 
States are at the present time in a most distressing 
situation. Any plan to promote a return of their pros- 
perity must awaken the hearty sympathy of all right- 
minded persons. The tremendous drop in agricultural 
prices has struck this great, stalwart, and useful ele- 
ment of our population a fearful blow; a blow all the 
more fearful because of the sanguine investments, 
often on borrowed money, made during the boom 
period. But the restoration of agricultural prosperity 
cannot be brought about, or even hastened, by “mon- 
keying’”’ with the monetary or banking system of the 
country. 

The story of the Republican party’s flirtation with 
the free-silver idea is an impressive lesson of the futil- 
ity of doing a little here, and a little there, in the way 
of unsound finance, to please—or fool—the agricultural 
interests. The Republican party was everlastingly try- 
ing to “do something for silver,” largely because the 
farmers, in that period of low prices, thought it would 
help them. But it didn’t help them; and at last came 
the choice between the real thing, free silver, and the 
maintenance of the country’s monetary standard. Then 
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at last the Republican party took a firm stand, and won 
an overwhelming victory. As the result of the cam- 
paigy of 1896, the gold standard was firmly estab- 
lished; and prosperity came back to the farmer with- 
out any debasement of the currency. How much better 
it would have been for everybody if we had not had 
all that shilly-shallying about the money standard! 
And how much better it would be for everybody now if 
we refused to fool the farmer by shilly-shallying about 
the banking system! 

President Harding may still have a chance to avert 
the danger of our entering upon this mischievous course. 
It is reported that Mr. McFadden, Chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, intends to put 
up a stout resistance to the passage of the bill in the 
House. Mr. Harding could do a splendid service to 
the country, and to his own fame, by throwing the 
full weight of his influence in favor of this effort. 


The Seating of Newberry 


HE case against Senator Newberry involved much 
T more than the fact that the great sum of 
$200,000 was expended in the campaign for his 
nomination as Republican candidate for Senator in the 
Michigan primary election of 1918. It is easy to figure 
out that even so large a sum as this could be spent in 
legitimate methods of publicity in such a contest; 
though, even so, the expenditure of such a sum ought 
not to be allowed or tolerated. But there was ample 
evidence that a great deal of the money was spent in 
ways which, if not corrupt, are corrupting. 

The Senate is, by the terms of the Constitution, “the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members;” and a frank admission made by one 
of the ablest of the Republican Senators who sup- 
ported Newberry in the debate shows that that Sen- 
ator at least would regard him as disqualified if he 
held him responsible for the acts of his agents. “If 
I believed,” said Mr. Lenroot, “that Mr. Newberry was 
a participant in any way in this vast expenditure of 
money, I would not vote to seat him, of course.” Mr. 
Lenroot went even. further. He admitted that the 
“cold letter of the record’ created a presumption that 
Newberry did know what was going on; but over 
against that record he placed his confidence in the 
truthfulness of Mr. Newberry’s denial, a confidence 
resting both upon previous knowledge of the man and 
upon observation of the way in which he bore himself 
throughout the trial. To this charitable view of the 
facts we believe few impartial persons will subscribe; 
Newberry knew enough of what was going on to make 
him practically a participant in it. Accordingly, in 
adjudging Newberry entitled to his seat, the Senate 
failed to assert a proper standard of personal qualifi- 
cation. 

However regrettable this may be, it is highly im- 
portant that another aspect of the case, the political 
as distinguished from the personal, should be clearl; 
understood. Into this aspect several considerations 
enter. First of all, it must be constantly borne in mind 
that no charge whatever is made as to the conduct cf 
the general election; it is only in the primary that the 
undue expenditure of money is charged. In the gen- 
eral election it is beyond question that the Republican 
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candidate, whoever he might have been, would have 
defeated the Democratic candidate; and the money 
that had been spent for Newberry in the primary had 
the unquestioned effect of enormously diminishing his 
plurality at the general election. The charge of illegal 
and corrupt expenditure was raised immediately after 
the primary, and, long before the election, had aroused 
an immense storm of condemnation. The consequence 
was that Newberry got less than 8,000 plurality over 
Ford, although the Republican candidate for Governor 
on the same day got nearly 109,000 plurality, and five 
other Republican State officers were elected by an aver- 
age plurliaty of nearly 119,000. It is plain, therefore, 
that, had there been an ordinary contest between a 
Republican and a Democratic candidate for the Senate, 
the Republican would have won by an enormous major- 
ity; and this is made still more absolutely certain by 
the fact that of the thirteen Michigan seats in the 
House of Representatives the Republicans won twelve, 
while the Democrats got only one—and this in face of 
President Wilson’s solemn appeal for the election of a 
Democratic Congress. 

So much for the general election; but how about the 
primary itself, in its political aspect? By petitions 
under the Michigan primary law, Mr. Ford became a 
candidate for both the Democratic and the Republican 
nomination. He won the Democratic nomination by a 
plurality of 22,377, but Newberry beat him for the 
Republican nomination by a plurality of 33,163. Let 
us see just what this means. Owing to the provisions 
of the Michigan law, it was possible for Mr. Ford, who 
was President Wilson’s personal choice for the Senate, 
to become the candidate of both parties for the Senate; 
if he had carried the Republican primary, the election 
would have been a mere form; the Democrats would 
have got their Senator not as the result of a trial of 
strength between the parties but as a consequence of 
the immense personal hold which the richest man, and 
incomparably the greatest employer in the State, was 
able to exercise upon the primary vote through in- 
numerable connections and influences. But, as a matter 
of fact, this plan was defeated; and not by a narrow 
margin, but by the very big plurality of 33,163 in the 
Republican primary. It is absurd to suppose that this 
big plurality was bought, even with $200,000; and in 
fact it is quite possible that even in the primary the 
scandal of the big expenditure did Newberry more 
harm than the employment of it did him good. 

We have gone into this matter at such length because 
of its bearing on the assertion constantly made that it 
was the Newberry money that gave the Republicans 
the control of the Senate in 1919, and enabled them to 
organize it against the League of Nations. It is true 
that if a Democrat had been elected from Michigan, 
the Senate would have been a tie between the parties, 
and Vice-President Marshall would have had the casting 
vote. But the Newberry money did not give the Re- 
publicans a seat that properly belonged to the Demo- 
crats. Even if it was by that money that Ford was 
defeated for the Republican nomination—and there is 
every reason to believe that it was not—this was only 
the frustration of a political trick whereby the people 
of Michigan would have been debarred from expressing 
their preference as between the parties. That prefer- 


ence they showed in an overwhelming way in the case 
of all the State offices and in their choosing Republicans 
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for twelve out of the thirteen seats in Congress. Thus 
the bottom completely drops out of the claim that, from 
the standpoint of political equity, the Democrats were 
entitled to the seat, and therefore to control of the 
Senate. If they had got it, they would have got it by 
a trick; and though it may be quite true that improper 
means were used to defeat the trick, there is every 
reason to believe that the trick would have failed sig- 
nally—possibly even more signally—if no such means 
had been employed. The plain truth is that the 
political, as distinguished from the personal, repre- 
sentation of Michigan in the Senate was precisely what 
the people of the State overwhelmingly desired; and 
the cry that has been going up to high Heaven over 
the outrageous wrong done to the Democrats in the 
organization of the Senate is seen, when the essentia! 
facts are recalled, to be without foundation. 


A 10-Carat ‘‘Golden Rule’’? 


RGUING the proposition that it’s a poor Golden 
A Rule that doesn’t work both ways, a cor- 
respondent in Cincinnati offers to set us right 
on the subject of “Golden Rule Nash” and his tailor- 
ing shops and workers. It appears that the Amalgi- 
mated Clothing Workers are ‘now engaged in a cam- 
paign to unionize the at present non-union Nash shops. 
It is admitted that the wage increase and the cutting 
of hours which we found it agreeable to read ot, 
actually took place. And in a full-page account of the 
situation published in “Advance,” the weekly organ 
of the Amalgamated, it is also admitted that a large 
proportion of Cincinnati public opinion supports Mr. 
Nash. But all this, it is asserted, merely hides a 
régime of hypocrisy and oppression. The specifica- 
tions given in the “Advance” article seem to us not 
very convincing; but for all we actually know to the 
contrary, the Amalgamated may be right. We hope to 
discover, and in a later issue to show, just what the 
truth of the situation is. 


New Railroad Labor Currents 


fy R. HOOVER’S recent bringing together of the 
Mi railroad executives and the heads of the train 
service Brotherhoods disclosed new currents 
in the railroad labor situation that may perhaps have 
important practical results for the country at large. 
No formal statement regarding the conferences has 
been.issued, and it is admitted by those best informed 
that future developments from the conferences are as 
yet_not at all clear. Yet the new trends seem to be 
definite enough to warrant discussion of their possible 
large consequences. The Brotherhood chiefs, it is un- 
derstood, proposed that issues of wages and working 
conditions affecting the train services be negotiated to 
a final conclusion between the Brotherhoods and the 
railroads (without the intervention of the Labor 
Board), by a return to the system of regional arbitra- 
tions which prevailed before the resort to genera! 
strike threats that culminated in the Adamson Law. 
What the practical results of this proposal would be 
depends on the real purposes of the Brotherhood chiefs 
—as yet not plainly disclosed. 
It is an open secret that the Brotherhood leaders 
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suffered severely in their prestige by the failure of 
the general strike movement last autumn. . Their men 
are bitterly opposed to a further reduction of wages. 
The railroads and the Labor Board are moving steadily 
towards another decision on wage rates. The greai 
influence of the farmers is quite obviously on the side 
of wage reductions. A new strike movement plainiy 
offers many possibilities of disaster to the Brother- 
hoods—and their chiefs. Yet there is reason to fear 
that a heavy wage reduction by the Labor Board would 
result at least in ‘outlaw’ strikes—demonstrations 
very damaging to the solidarity of any labor organ- 
ization. The Brotherhood chiefs must be wondering 
what they can do about it. Their proposal at the 
Hoover conferences opens two possibilities—one, of 
ultimately futile temporizing; the other, of ultimately 
great and real service to all the interests involved. 
The foremost and immediate consequences of a re- 


turn to regional arbitrations would be delay, and an 


escape from the manifold results of submission to the 
Labor Board. Even the Labor Board can hardly reach 
another wage decision before July. If the negotiations 
could now be taken out of the Board’s hands, the whole 
controversy would have to be re-staged, and an arbi- 
tration finding would hardly be reached in less than a 
year. That would mean the present wage scales con- 
tinued for at least a year, and the need of a strike 
postponed for a like period. Moreover, if a strike were 
finally determined upon, the Brotherhoods would not 
then confront public opinion and authority organized 
and represented in a decision of the Labor Board. 
They would feel that they were not striking “against 
the United States,” which last autumn they admitted 
they could not do. It is conceivable that the present 
purpose of the chiefs looks only to the results just 
outlined. Such a purpose, we believe, would be merely 
obstructive, and against the public interest. 

But if the real purposes of the Brotherhood chiefs 
are guided by the economic sagacity of which they are 
capable, results very different, and highly beneficial, 
might follow. The Brotherhocd men want their incomes 
kept up to the present figures. What the railroad ex- 
ecutives really want is a lower cost per ton-mile and 
passenger-mile. They are-now seeking this lower cost 
through wage reductions. Yet there is another, and a 
better, way to the same end—namely, an increase in 
production by the Brotherhood men (without any 
lowering of their annual incomes), that will give the 
lower cost per ton and passenger mile that is necessary 
to the prosperity of the railroads. The great problem 
in the new outlook is which of these two lines of policy 
the Brotherhood chiefs have in mind. 

The Brotherhoods have increased the cost of ton 
and passenger miles by three different sets of meas- 
ures: by insisting on higher wages (with excess for 
overtime); by reducing their own production of ton 
and passenger miles through the operation of rules 
limiting the amount of work that one man may do in 
a specified time; and by limiting the kinds of work 
that a man of any specified class may be asked to do. 
The railroads hope to save fifty millions a year by the 
wage reductions they are asking of the train serv- 
ices. There is good reason to believe, however, that 
an equivalent saving, in the form of lower cost per ton 
and passenger mile, could be made through relaxing 
various restrictive rules now imposed by the Brother- 
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hoods—and this without lowering the present annual 
wage incomes. Under present conditions it seems to 
us that the train Brotherhoods can no better afford to 
“make work” in this fashion than can the New York 
building trades unions so roundly criticized by Mr. 
Untermyer. The country will watch with much curi- 
osity the possible dawn of a new economic wisdom in 
the train services. 


America's ‘‘Mutsu’’—the Open 
Door 


HE Washington Conference has now tackled the 
T issue of chief concern to America, the issue, in 
fact, upon which we stake success in this august 
assemblage. This issue is the principle of the open door 
and equality of opportunity, specifically applied to China 
and Siberia, but in reality of far wider significance. 
Compared with the establishment of this principle limi- 
tation of naval armament is of secondary importance. 
Let us consider for a moment what the naval pro- 
gramme agreed upon means to America. There are 
those who believe that general disarmament would put 
an end to wars. To these the naval programme is 
merely a halting step in the right direction. But we 
may discard without argument a view so superficial 
and childish, for it is obvious to intelligent observers 
of international] relations and of the late war that the 
most deadly implements of war can be quickly impro- 
vised by highly industrialized nations. The establish- 
ment of durable peace depends upon the elimination 
of the causes of war rather than its instruments. The 
limitation of naval armament relieves America, it is 
true, of a large burden of expense, but the relief to 
the other nations is incomparably greater. If the com- 
petition were to continue, America would not be the 
first to break under the strain. On the other hand, 
our proposal to scrap an important part of our capital 
ships and to cease building more means the voluntary 
relinquishment of the power to enforce our rights or 
protect our interests in the Orient by force of arms. 
If we were to stop: at this point, as some would have 
us do, we should write ourselves down witless fools, 
careless of our national future and unmindful of the 
vital interests of the generations to follow. The aban- 
donment of superior military power is contingent upon 
the establishment of conditions that will place the pro- 
tection of our rights and interests upon a basis not 
less secure than military force. These conditions we 
seek not for ourselves alone but for the good of all. 
The principle to which we attach our hope is that 
of the open door and equal opportunity. The fact that 
this has long been the policy of our Government gives 
us no title to any claim of superior virtue. Until very 
recently a debtor nation, with abundant opportunities 
for investment at home, America cannot presume to 
criticize creditor nations upon whom pressed heavily 
the necessity of finding outlets for the profitable em- 
ployment of surplus capital. Nevertheless, the oppo- 
site policy, that of using the power of government to 
secure special privileges, monopolies, and spheres of 
influence, into which they very naturally drifted, was 
bound to lead to war, and what we seek now is to 
persuade them to reverse that policy in their inter- 
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est as well as our own. If the Washington Conferenc 
shall achieve this purpose, not in words but in fac 
a real start will have been made toward the reconstruc~% 
tion of Europe, a reconstruction in which America can 
actively participate. ,If it fails, any edifice erected by ® | 
a European economic conference, at Genoa or elsewhere, )@! 
will rest upon nothing but sand. 5 
Is the outlook hopeful? The case has been presented™ 
with tact and skill. The discussion has been sympa- fe 
thetic and helpful. The issue at present is associated - | 
with four main proposals: the ‘Ten Points demanded: 
by Mr. Sze in behalf of China, the Root resolution, the uJ 
Geddes resolution concerning railways in China, andj ® 
Mr. Hughes’s Open Door resolution. The latter cons) 4 
sisted originally of four articles. The abandonment, =.) 
at least for the time being, of Article IV, which pro-* 
vided for the examination of past commitments and al 
thereby raised the question of retroactive changes, has 7 
aroused a storm of criticism in the press. This point a 
of course went at once to the heart of the matter— 
the validity of Japan’s special privileges obtained un- 
der the famous Twenty-one Demands and oti.erwise. 
The feeling has been freely expressed that to yiehi-oxv ae 
this point is to acknowledge failure, that merely tage | 
adopt the remaining articles would be locking the 
stable-door after the horse was stolen. 
We do not, however, share in the popular view that 
the American delegation has failed in not demandingg™s 
the acquiescence of Japan. Too many people look upo 
the Conference at Washington as upon similar meet+ 
ings in the past. Theirs is the psychology of most 
League of Nations adherents; they see world relation: \ : 
in terms of organization, superior authority, coercion. 
But this is not the method of the Conference. If thete 
delegates, sitting around the table in an atmosphere} 
of mutual confidence and with an earnest desire to 
promote peace and well-being, can not harmonize con4H 
flicts of interest by discussion, they most certainly can¥” 
not attain satisfactory and lasting results by threats 
or ultimatums. They have already made an advance of! 
extraordinary importance—publicity for treaties, con 
cessions, agreements and the like with China or having 
to do with China. This will go a long way toward 
correcting the abuses that have grown up. Equal ali \ 
of treatment in the matter of railway transpe 
provided for in the Geddes resolution, will also ¢ “ 
severe blow to a pernicious form of al AVY 
based upon concessions hitherto.aéquired® Tt sitei!: 
also be remembered that thewifious nations hava 
treaties with China containimg “most favored nation” 
clauses upon which may,be based claims for a revisicii 
of agreements which discriminate against them. F 
the rest, we believe that the open door principle itself 
has been placed upon an entirely new basis so thaf 
the honor of each nation is involved in its faithful 
observance in the future. 
Above all it should now be clear to the delegates 
the Conference and to the Governments they represetit 
that the American people are thoroughly aroused over 
the main issue of the treatment of China and Siberi E 
which has become with them a moral issue, and that 
they will take little satisfaction in a programme ¢ 
limitation of armament unless it is joined with i 
necessary complement, an effective programme provi d- 
ing for the open door and for justice to China and 
Russia. 
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The Story of the Week 




















































The Domestic Budget 


an Legislative Programme of Congress 
T is understood that:Congressional leaders have agreed 

on carrying out the following programme this session: 
Enactment of the fol!owing-named bills: 
The Foreign Debt Refunding bill. 
Ts A Codperative Marketing bill. 

; A Reclamation bill. 

on The Permanent Tariff bill. 

a A Merchant Marine bill. 

A bill for reorganization of the Federal Departments. 


A number of appropriation bills. 
A Soldiers’ Bonus bill. 
\ Ratifieation ‘of the Washington Conference treaties. 
What has become of the Panama Canal Tolls Bill? Is it 
“dead afid gone forever,” like the “darling Clementine” of 
song, or has it merely been put aside for the present 
‘for fear that its passage might prejudice Conference re- 
sults, and will it reappear when the Conference is over? 
What has become of the Snell-McCormick Forestry bill, 
| which proposes Federal coéperation with States and private 
_owners with a view to conservation of what remains of our 
~ | forest wealth? 
} Senator Smoot has proposed an amendment to the Perma- 
‘nent Tariff bill which would authcrize the President at his 
abs ap me to increase or decrease tariff rates by not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent. of the rates fixed in the bill, to meet chang- 
| ing conditions. 


A Mighty Project 
An International Joint Commission has submitted a re- 
yyport to the United States and Canadian Governments ap- 
3 } ,proving the project of a waterway for deep-sea vessels of 
_ tdraught up to 25 feet, from the Atlantic to Lake Erie. 
This would involve deepening the St. Lawrence above Mon- 
treal and use of the Canadian Welland Canal (now being 
deepened and widened for the third time, so as to accom- 
" modate vessels of 25 feet draught). The estimate of cost 
“s $310,000,000. The estimated additional cost for accom- 
~** modation of vessels of draught up to 30 feet is $18,000,000; 
and that additional cost is comparatively so trifling that it 
seems absurd not to make the very great improvement indi- 
cated. It is proposed that the cost be apportioned between 
“Unites xsiates and Canada “on the basis of the benefits 
Ce, will receive. fr2m the new waterway.” 


The project is being ae.perately opposed by the friends 
of the New York Barge Canal, who contend that that wa- 
terway is adequate for the shipme. ts it is proposed to handle 
by the projected St. Lawrence system, and that when cer- 
tain terminal facilities at New York have been completed 
the costs of shipment via the Barge Canal will be less than 
they could be by the projected St. Lawrence system. They 
say Western shippers are prejudiced against the Barge 
Canal and unwilling to give it a fair trial. Whether these 
claims are altogether candid or partly inspired by the fear 
of a terrible loss of trade to New York, we cannot say. 
Western shippers seem to favor the St. Lawrence project. 

Whatever its merits, the proposal gives a loose to the 
imagination. Imagine Benjamin Franklin “revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon” (ignorant of events on earth since 

“+ Wis absence) and taken to see Cleveland and Buffalo, theiz 
ports crowded with great ocean shipping. Even that cool- 
headed person would be a little bewildered. 


End of the Newberry Case 


On January 12 the Senate, by 46 to 41, passed a resolu- 
tion declaring Senator Newberry entitled to his Senatorial 
seat. The debate was a memorable one, Senator Borah, 
with great eloquence, leading the attack upon Senator 
Newberry. The essence of the: Senate decision is that 
Senator Newberry did not personally employ, nor was he 
consenting or privy to the employment of, corrupt means 
to obtain his nomination to the Senate. But an amendment 
to the resolution of acquittal condemns the expenditure of 
“such excessive sums” (approximately $195,000 was ex- 
pended on behalf of Mr. Newberry in connection with the 
Michigan primary), “on behalf of a candidate with or with- 
out his knowledge and consent,” as “contrary to sound 
public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Sen- 
ate and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free Government.” 


Statistics of Our Foreign Trade 

According to figures published by the Department of 
Commerce, the value of our exports during the first eleven 
months of 1921 was $4,189,348,000, as compared with $7,- 
507,729,000 in the corresponding period of 1920; the value 
of our imports was $2,271,797,000, as compared with $5,- 
012,424,000 in the corresponding period of 1920. The value 
of our exports for November, 1921, was $294,437,000, as 
compared with $343,597,000 for October, 1921, and $676,- 
528,000 for November, 1920. The value of our imports for 
November, 1921, was $211,027,000, as compared with 
$294,437,000 for October, 1921, and $321,209,000 for Nc. 
vember, 1920. 

Assuming the above figures to be accurate, they do nct 
tell all the story. One should know the variations in the 
purchasing value of. the dollar, and many details as to the 
character of the exports. For example, last year’s export 
of corn was 129,000,000 bushels, as compared with 18,000,- 
000 bushels in 1920. Only direst hunger prevailed on the 


Europeans to eat Indian corn; so the item of corn in our | 


1921 exports is abnormal. It is to be hoped that necessity 
has reconciled the European_palate to Indian corn, and 
that it is destined to be one of our most important articles 
of export; for 
our farmers have 
a great super- 
fluity thereof. 
That, however, is 
doubtful. Statis- 
tics are fascinat- 
ing, but as apt to 
mislead as to in- 
form. To para- 
phrase the sage 
observation of a 
great English- 
man: “There are 
lies, awful lies, 
and statistics.” 
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tary Wallace, of the Department of Agriculture, has invited 
to a National Agricultural Conference at Washington the 
“ablest representatives of agricultural production” and 
certain others “engaged in industries most intimately 
associated with agriculture” (as the transporting, market- 
ing, and financing of crops). The conference will open on 
January 27. It will consider measures to relieve the pres- 
ent distress and is expected to lay broad plans for the 
future. 


The Death of Senator Penrose 


We have hitherto lacked space to record the death of 
Senator Penrose, which occurred several weeks ago. He 
was, perhaps, of all the members of Congress the most 
valuable to the Administration; the loss of his leadership 
at this crisis is little short of a disaster to the Republican 
party. He is succeeded (under the seniority rule), in the 
important post of Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, by Senator McCumber, who is reported to be sympa- 
thetic with the agricultural bloc. 

Mr. George Wharton Pepper, the eminent lawyer, was 
appointed Senator by Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania to 
fill the seat made vacant by the death of Mr. Penrose. 


A Request for Information 


Senator McCormick of Illinois recently submitted to the 

Senate a resolution which requests the Secretary of State to 
lay before the Senate such information regarding the rev- 
enues, expenditures, and deficits of the European States, as 
may be available to the Department of State, showing for 
the last and current fiscal years especially the annual cost 
of land armaments in the several States, as compared with 
the annual deficits of the severai States (including both 
“ordinary” and “extraordinary” expenditures), and the sum 
of the interest annually due from the several States on ac- 
count of the loans made to them by the United States. 


“I believe,” said the Senator, 

that the American people ought to be informed authori- 

tatively regarding the exact causes of the chronic deficits 

of the European Governments, in order that they may form 
just conclusions as to the remedies therefor. 

The Senator went on to quote a table prepared for him 
by a “responsible authority,” which purports to give the 
number of men with the colors in the armies of France, 
Italy, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. The table 
shows Italy to have a standing force of 456,000, whereas 
Senator Schanzer told the Washington Conference the 
other day that the present Italian strength is 200,000, that 
in the near future there will be a further reduction to 
175,000. The figure quoted for Poland is 450,000; a Polish 
official publication of recent date shows the Polish army 
demobilized to 220,000. 

France, of course, is chiefly glanced at, and the French 
press is in consequence very indignant, calling the resolu- 
tion (it was adopted by the Senate) a deliberate insult to 
the French Government, an attempt to intimidate it. The 
resolution has caused widespread resentment in America 
also, as, if not unfriendly, at least most untactful at this 
delicate juncture. The information, it is pointed out, was 
readily obtainable without offensive publicity. 


Thrift Week 

This is Thrift Week, when all good Americans re-read 
“Poor Richard’s Almanacks” and ponder to thriftful pur- 
pose the career of Benjamin Franklin, whom many think 
the most typically American of the Fathers. A moment . 
ago we passed the statue of Franklin in City Hall Square; 
New York, and observed with pleasure that it.was almost 
hidden by floral tributes. het 


Deferred Matters. ale 


We must postpone to another week detailed notice of the 
following matters: 

The proposed Soldiers’ Bonus bili, and how it is sug- 
gested to find the money for bonus payments. 
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The bill just 
passed by the 
Senate’ which’ 
provides for in- 
creasing the mem- 
bership of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board, and why 
its passage is con- 
sidered a triumph 
for the agricul- 
tural bloc. 

The legislative 
programme of the 
American Farm 
Bureau Federa- 
tion, of which the 
agricultural bloc 
in Congress is 
the instrument. 
This effective or- 
ganization of 
farmers is the 
most important *< 
recent develop- p 








ment in American life. 
The case of the Disabled Soldier. 


The Washington Conference 

N January 16 the Committee on Pacific and Far 
ern Questions resumed operations. The proc 

of the 16th were not of much importance. Secretary Hi 
seemed to be feeling his way. On the 17th, however, Se 
tary Hughes acted with characteristic boldness. He ¥ 
posed the following resolutions: 


I. With a view to applying more effectively the principles 
of the open door or equality of opportunity in China for the 
trade and industry of all nations, the powers other than ~ 
China represented at this conference agree: { 

(a) Not to seek or support their nationals in seeking any 
arrangement which might purport to establish in favor’ of” 
their interests any general superiority of rights with respee 
to commercial or economic development in any designated 
region of China. 

(b) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeking — 
any such monopoly or preference as would deprive other — 
nationals of the right of undertaking any legitimate 4 
or industry in China or of participating with the Chinese 7 
Government or with any Provincial Government in any ¢ te 
gory of public enterprise, or which, by reason of its s¢ 
duration or geographical extent is calculated to fruit 
the practical application of the principle of equal op 
tunity. 

It is understood that this agreement is not to be #0) 
strued as to prohibit the acquisition of such pi 
rights as may be necessary to the conduct o ; 
commercial, industrial or financial undess ‘kin, » to 
encouragement of invention and reseag@ ig 

II. The Chinese Govern ‘ ik 
agreement and declares:its 
same principles in 4 
rights and privileges 
foreign countries W. 

III. The pow 









note of the al 
tention of being guided by t the” 
“with applications for economie © 
n Governments and nationals of all” 
at! r parties ‘to that agreement or not. 
including Ohina represented at this con-~ 
ference principle to the establishment in China 
of a Boa: Reference to which any question arising on the 
above dgreement and declaration may be referred for in- 
and report. (A detailed scheme for the consti- 
: of the board shall be framed by the special conference 
referred to in Article I in the convention on Chinese customs 
duties. ) 

IV. The powers including China represented at this con- 
Bence agree that any provisions of an existing concession — 
which appear inconsistent with those of another conceal 
or with the principles of the above agreement or declaration 
may be submitted by the parties concerned to the Board of 
Reference when established for the purpose of endeavoring — 
to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment on equitable terms. 


Resolutions I and II constitute an assertion more d 
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equality of opportunity in China. The third resolution pro- 
poses a Board of Reference which (as appeared in Mr. 
Hughes’s following explanations) should include represen- 
tatives of all the Powers represented at the Washington 
Conference, to which board might be referred questions in- 
volving or thought to involve the principle of the open door 
in China. Reference to the board of questions in doubt or 
controversy should, as 
Mr. Hughes explained, 
be entirely voluntary. 
Its function should 
not extend beyond in- 
vestigation and _ re- 
port. Its recommen- 
dations should not be 
binding. The effect of 
its recommendations 
would “depend upon 
the good faith of Gov- 
ernments in applying 
the principles  pro- 
fessed by them.” It 
is evident how such a 
board might do much 
cr little toward mak- 
ing the open door in 
China “a fact rath- 
er than a mere 
motto” (Mr. Hughes’s 
words), depending on 
the attitude of the 
several Governments. 

But Resolution IV 
is the one with the 
real “kick.” Reply- 
ing to a question by M. Sarraut, Mr. Hughes declared 
that it was intended to be retroactive. That is, existing 
concessions, such as those arising out of the famous 
‘Twenty-one Demands, might be considered by the board. 

The Italian delegation declared agreement with the spirit 
of the resolutions; the British delegation accepted them “as 
they stood”; the French demurred to Resolution IV; and 
the Japanese characteristically declared themselves “in ac- 
cord with the general principles embodied” but desirous of 
more time to study the resolutions before committing them- 
selves. 

The discussion was resumed the next day. Baron Shide- 
hara, for Japan, having had time to study Resolution IV, 
declared himself opposed to it. He proposed to amend the 
resolution by substituting for the words “any provisions of 
an existing concession which appear inconsistent,” the 














International 


"Words “Atiyepsayisions of a concession which may hereafter 


be granted by Chita.’: thus taking the retroactive force or 
“kick” cut of the resoluter. 

~'Sir Robert Borden of Canada now proposed that Resoilu- 
tion IV be discarded as of no iniportance, since Resolution 
If] might be construed as including W its broad provisions 
the substance of Resolution IV. Sir Robert’s interpretation 
was elegant and pacific, but of course dv stived nobody. 
What Mr. Hughes wanted was an acknowledgment by the 
Japanese that existing foreign concessions in China are (“in 
principle,” at least) properly subject to examination and ¥e- 
vision by an international body. Had Mr. Hughes “put 
over” that resolution, it would have been a tremendous 
strategical victory. [It should have paved the way to con- 
sideration of the Twenty-one Demands and the Manchurian 
Question.) Instead of such acknowledgment by the Jap- 
anese, the Japanese are now emphatically on record as op- 
posed to any such thing, whether in fact or “principle.” 
Pessimism is deeper than ever now as to the prospect of 
any material concessions by Japan when those crucial ques- 







tions, the Twenty-one Demands and Manchuria, are again 
brought before the committee. Secretary Hughes has been 
foiled for the present. What will be his next move on be- 
half of China? 
The Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions has 
now turned to the delicate question of the Chinese railways. 
The Shantung negotiation continues.. 


Ireland 

HE House of Commons of Southern Ireland [see our 
last issue] met at Dublin on Saturday, the 14th, for- 
mally ratified the agreement with Great Britain creating the 
Irish Free State, appointed a Provisional Government of 
the Irish Free State as required by that agreement, and 
then adjourned sine die; thus passing away after a very 
few crowded minutes of glorious life. Of the 126 persons 
elected to the House of Commons, only sixty-five were 
present, the entire Opposition, including de Valera, ab- 
senting themselves. The membership of the Provisional 
Government was of course arranged beforehand. The 
members are: Michael Collins, William Cosgrove, Edmond 
Duggan, Patrick Hogan, Finian Lynch, Joseph McGrath, 
John MacNeill, Kevin O’Higgins “and such other persons 
if and as determined from time to time by the ministers for 
the time being.” All of the above-named persons are mem- 
bers of the Dail Cabinet, except Professor John MacNeill, 
who is Speaker of the Dail, and Finian Lynch, who was 
secretary of the Irish delegation who made the agreement 
in London. At first blush it may seem surprising that 
Arthur Griffith is not a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but he probably thought it best to have his hands 
free to deal with the fierce Opposition in the Dail and to 
battle against the Opposition in the campaign to precede 
the elections to the first Irish Free State Parliament. Mir. 
Griffith told the House of Commons that the Dail Eireann 
would continue in existence until the London agreement 

has been executed. 

On Monday, the 16th, Lord Fitz Alan, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, turned over to the Provisional Government the keys of 
Dublin Castle, the act symbolizing transfer of the powers of 
Government. 

Day to be marked with a white stone! 


M. Poincare 
BRIAND resigned on the 12th, and on the following 
e day the Cannes Conference broke up. 

Briand is succeeded as Premier by M. Poincaré, who, if 
he is to be judged by his journalistic utterances, is the most 
extreme of Nationalists, the sternest champion of the policy 
of relentless enforcement of the Versailles Treaty. But, it 
is pointed out, Poincaré in office may turn out quite a differ- 
ent person from Poincaré the journalist, Poincaré out of 
office. 

On Thursday, the 19th, M. Poincaré outlined his policy to 
the Chamber. “If Germany fails in her obligations,” said 
he, “the French Government will have to consider the meas- 
ures to be adopted, 
and the first of these 
would certainly be the 
establishment of ef- 
fective control over 
the German budget, 
emission of paper 
money and exports.” 
But elsewhere in the 
speech M. Poincaré 
declares that the Su- 
preme Council must 
stop interfering with 
the Reparations Com- 
mission; and the Rep- 
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arations Commission is showing much indulgence toward 
Germany in respect of manner of payment, requiring in re- 
turn from Germany fiscal reforms, etc. So, after all, on 
the most important matter, that of reparations, M. Poincaré 
may not turn out so very unreasonable. He hopes that a 
treaty of alliance between France and Britain will soon be 
signed “on a footing of perfect equality.” [Whether Lloyd 
George will consent to such modifications of the Cannes 
pact as will satisfy Poincaré’s notion of equality, remains 
to be seen.] He has a very cordial word for the United 
States. As tothe Genoa Conference, “we will insist,” says he. 
that the conditions laid down in the protocol of Cannes are 
accepted or refused by the delegates before any discussion, 
and that no stipulation of existing treaties may be even in- 
directly debated by the conference. If we do not have these 
precise guarantees we will be forced to take back our liberty 
of action. 

In other words, before-the discussions begin, the Rus- 
sians must subscribe to the conditions laid down in the invi- 
tation to the Genoa conference [see our last issue] and a 
guarantee must be given that the Versailles Treaty (i. e., 
German reparations) will not be debated; else the French 
representatives will be withdrawn. That perhaps is the 
most important statement in Poincaré’s speech. If France 
withdraws from the Genoa Conference and if the United 
States declines to participate, that conference is not likely 
to be a success. 

We seem to find in Poincaré’s important speech a rea- 
sonable attitude toward reparations [yet we admit doubts 
on that head], a “difficult” attitude toward the Genoa Con- 
ference, a “questionable” [as Hamlet uses the word] atti- 
tude toward a treaty with Britain. A preliminary state- 
ment of policy is one thing; the development of policy in 
action is another. The development of M. Poincaré’s policy 
in action will be a fascinating thing to watch. 


Russia: An Appeal 


ONGRESS recently appropriated $20,000,000 for the 
purchase of grain and condensed milk for the relief 
of the starving Russians. It is expected that a bill 
authorizing the President to turn over surplus army 
medical supplies up to the value of $4,000,000, 10 the 
American Relief Administration for use in Russia, will 
soon become an act. We understand, however, that medi- 
cal supplies thus obtainable will be wholly inadequate; 
and no provision has been made by Congress for supply 
of clothing. The American Relief Administration, there- 
fore, is asking the press to inform the American people 
of the desperate need in the Russian famine area of medi- 
cal supplies and of clothing (including shoes). Thou- 
sands upon thousands of children are going barefoot and 
in thin cotton clothing, in the terrible Russian winter. To 
add to the horror, there is an insufficiency of fuel. In- 
fluenza, smallpox, cholera, typhoid, and typhus are ram- 
pant; especially typhus, a winter disease. Last year there 
were approximately a million cases of typhus; this year 
there will be more. The death-rate of the disease is 13 per 
cent. It is requested that donations toward supplying the 
need of clothing and medical supplies be sent to the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, 42 Broadway, New York. Pre- 
sumably the donations asked for are donations in money, 
not kind. We are very glad to transmit the Relief Admin- 
istration’s appeal, and we hope the response will be gen- 
erous and immediate. Donors may be sure that their 
money will be applied to the very best advantage toward 
the relief of an inconceivably tragic situation. Control by 
the Administration’s agents of the distribution of its sup- 
plies is complete. The Soviet Government has carried out 
its contract with the Administration honestly and with 
more efficiency than was expected. O ye American people, 
in the name of mercy and for the honor of the human race 
contribute largely and at once! 
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Brief Items 


HE Nationalist agitation in Egypt seems practically 
T to have ceased. 
* * a 

The general situation in India is far from clear, but ap- 
parently the Moderates are getting the upper hand. 

The Prince of Wales has accomplished half of his tour of 
India. Despite unfortunate incidents in Calcutta and Mad- 
ras, that tour so far has been a great success. 

% a 

An Anglo-Belgian treaty is about to be consummated, 
Britain engaging to go to Belgium’s assistance in case of 
unprovoked attack upon the latter—a renewal, in fact, of 
the famous “scrap of paper.” 

% a * 

That marvellous youth, Georges Clemenceau, has started 
a new daily paper, the Echo National. M. Tardieu is an 
assistant editor. 

* SS a 


The Maura Spanish Cabinet has fallen. 


Strong protests have been made against the “religious 
invasion” of Italy 
by American 
“evangelical” de- 
nominations. 


Still from time 
to time in Italy 
Communists and 
-Fascisti slay each 
other. 

Francesco Nitti, 
ex-Premier of 
Italy, has written 
a very interest- 
ing book entitled 
L’Europa Senza 
Pace (“Europe 
Without Peace’’). 
He is a master of 
a lucid style. 





* * * 


The recent 
plebiscite in the 
Vilna area re- 
sulted in a vote 
to join Poland. 
Lithuania has 
protested to the 
League Council 
against the con- 
ditions which governed the plebiscite. 

+ *€ * 














Kadel & Herbert 


A Packing Case Used as an Incubator for 
a Russian W aif 


It is reported that hostilities between the Greeks and the 
Turks in Anatolia have been resumed. 
* * * 


The reforms which that very able person, Menelek II, 
Emperor of Abyssinia, instituted, have all been swept away 
in the few years since his death, and Abyssinnia has relapsed 
into barbarism. e & * 


Vague rumors indicate that Yucatan out-Bolsheviks Mos- 
cow. * * &* 
The Permanent World Court will assemble for the first 
time at The Hague on January 30. 
* * * 
The Council of the League of Nations met at Geneva on 


January 10, and is still, we suppose, in session. “A note of 
optimism was observable at the opening session.” 
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Lem Hooper Improves Ford’s Currency Plan 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Justice of the Peace Lemuel Hooper, entered his 

court room and having blown on his cold fingers 
and removed his muffler, hat and overcoat, announced that 
court was open for business. 

“Only one case this morning, your honor,” said Court- 
officer Durfey. “I am the complainant, your honor.” 

“Hum!” said Judge Hooper when he had placed his 
spectacles on his nose and heard what Officer Durfey had to 
say. “And what 
have you to say 
to this, Samuel 
J. Higgins of 
453 East Ninth 
Street?” 

“Well, judge,” 
said Mr. Higgins, 
assuming the 
friendly confiden- 
tial tone  sup- 
posed to appeal 
to judges, “it 
don’t amount to 
anything. In an- 
other half hour 
that snow would 
have been all 
tromped down—” 

“Samuel J. Hig- 
gins,” said Judge 
Hooper severely, 
“by what mis- 
conceived theory 
of law do you 
come here and 
announce that the snow removal ordinance made and pro- 
vided by the city of Riverbank amounts to nothing? You 
have heard what Durfey said. Five times this winter the 
heavens have lowered and the fleecy snow has fallen on 
your sidewalk. Five times this winter Officer Durfey has 
been obliged to wade through the deep snow on your side- 
walk, getting his ankles wet—You did get your ankles wet, 
Durfey?” 

“Yes, Your Honor,” admitted Officer Durfey. 

“Periling his health and risking death, jeopardizing the 
support of his family,” said Judge Hooper, “and you call 
that nothing, Samuel J. Higgins! Alas! I know not how 
many other citizens have been thus jeopardized by your 
negligence, Samuel J. Higgins! Five times did this faith- 
ful officer warn you to clean your walk and you did not, 
and now—for the sixth time the heavens have lowered 

and the snow has fallen and the sidewalk of Samuel J. 
Higgins, 453 East Ninth Street, remains uncleaned. What 
have you to say for yourself?” 

“Well, now, judge,” said Mr. Higgins ingratiatingly, “it’s 
like this: I don’t say that maybe I haven’t been a little 
neglectful, but I get to thinking. I’m an intelligentsia. I’m 
a thinker. I study deep into problems. And yesterday morn- 
ing, judge, I was busy studying this plan of Henry Ford’s 
for a new kind of money for this country. That’s what 
we need, judge, a new kind of money.” 

“Something sort of Russian, hey?” asked Judge Hooper. 
“Some sort of money that you need a bale of to buy a snow- 
shovel? Seems to me the kind of money we have now grades 
up fair to middling, don’t it?” 

“Yes, but if a great mind thinks up a new kind why 


()* eminent jurist and incorruptible legal light, 
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not have it?” asked Mr. Higgins eagerly. “Better money! 
That’s the kind old Hen Ford wants. He says that when 
this country wants more currency the thing to do is to 
issue paper money backed up by our national resources— 
water power. That’s what Hen says. He says, ‘When the 
Government needs money it will raise it by issuing cur- 
rency against its imperishable national wealth.’ He says 
we ought to do that and have a unit of value whereby a 
certain amount of energy exerted for an hour would be 
equal to one dollar. The trouble with me, judge, was that 
I got to thinking about that plan and got so interested I 
clear forgot to shovel my walk.” 

“You did, did you?” said Judge Hooper drily. “Well, 
Samuel J. Higgins, this court is not interested in the 
reformation of the currency of the United States in any 
shape or manner. This court, never having discovered a 
seedless prune or made an automobile, does not feel com- 
petent to settle the currency question and all other ques- 
tions, national, international, and interplanetary. This 
court, Samuel J. Higgins, may some day invent a patent 
collar-button and make a billion dollars, and when it does 
it is going to tackle a plan for currency based on water 
power. This court will then issue Niagara Falls in twenty- 
dollar bills and Minnehaha Falls in ten-cent shin-plasters. 
In that glad day, Samuel J. Higgins, if a man has a twenty- 
dollar bill and can’t use twenty dollars’ worth of Niagara 
water-power, he can walk right up to the grand old falls 
and drink twenty dollars’ worth of high-power Niagara 
Falls water and get square with the Government. A liquid 
currency! 

“In some cases, Samuel J. Higgins, I am strong for Mr. 
Ford’s theory that a certain amount of energy exerted for 
cne hour should be equal to one dollar. And do not imagine, 
Samuel, that I believe the honorable Henry, who uses power 
by wholesale and has money by the bale, would suggest that 
this great nation issue paper money that might soon be as 
cheap as Russian rubles so that he might corral forty-seven 
bales and take over all the big and little falls for his own 
use and purpose. Henry would not think of such a thing, 
Samuel J. Higgins, but the trouble with Henry is that he 
would not think that another man might think of it. But 
some man would, Samuel, some man would! Men think of 
many things. I am thinking of one now.” 

“What?” asked Mr. Higgins. 

“Of a snow-shovel,” said Judge Hooper. “And of the 
wisdom of Mr. Ford’s suggestion that a certain amount of 
energy exerted for one hour should be equal to one dollar. 
That is a noble thought, Samuel J. Higgins, but I will go 
him nine better. I decree, Samuel J. Higgins, that under 
the currency plan of Justice of the Peace Hooper a certain 
amount of energy exerted for one hour shall be equal to ten 
dollars. You will 
now repair to the 
premises known 
as 453 East Nirth 
Street and get 
out your snow- ¢ 
shovel and exert f 
your energy for / 
one hour on your 





snowy sidewalk. al 
That’s all! = ‘ 
“Durfey, put pa 0 





another chunk of -= 
coal in that *WY 
stove.” “ 
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New Books and Old 


OU may sometimes find, in shops 
where glassware, vases, and house- 
hold ornaments are sold, a receptacle 
for cut flowers, made in the form of six 
or seven birds standing in a circle. 
Their wings join each to each, their 
heads are thrown back, and their beaks 
are open to a surprising width. The 
leader of them has apparently just 
given the command: “Now, boys, all to- 
gether, and let’s see who can let out the 
most piercing howl!” It makes your 
ears ring to look at them. The image 
of these birds flashed before me when 
I saw the book called “Civilization in 
the United States” (Harcourt, Brace), 
which is “An Inquiry by Thirty Ameri- 
cans, edited by Harold E. Stearns.” For 
the list of “young” intellectuals who 
constituted the thirty contributors was 
such as to make any one expect that the 
wailing of all the banshees together 
could not rival the dismal ululations 
about to rise. But this was an injustice 
to the book. The editor and his fellow 
workers have approached their task 
calmly, deliberately, and in something 
of a judicial spirit. Indeed, there is al- 
most the manner of the Supreme Bench 
about the introduction; an air so kindly, 
so suggestive of silver-haired and genial 
old-age that the reader trembles in fear 
lest the young intellectuals are about to 
abandon youth altogether, and content 
themselves with merely the exclusive 
possession of intelligence. 

Mr. Stearns and his friends decided 
that the thirty who were to raise the 
United States of America between their 
forceps, and gaze at it, coolly and crit- 
ically, must all be Americans. The en- 
thusiastic young Russians, for instance, 
who have so often and so kindly ex- 
plained our defects to us, after they 
had surveyed us for six whole months, 
were thus barred out at the start. Fur- 
thermore, there must be no professional 
propagandists in the symposium, no 
martyrs, and no disgruntled persons. 
It sounds almost sinful ‘in its picture 
of contentment, ease, and good-will. 
Surely nothing can come from thirty 
persons who have, one and all, Pippa’s 
song upon their lips! The editor dates 
his preface on the Fourth of July, and 
there is, in the biographical notices of 
the contributors, careful mention of 
all of them who served in the armed 
forces of America or her Allies in the 
recent war. This is nothing less than 
deliberate pandering to the bourgeois 
notion of patriotism! 

It is a big book, and many of its 
pages are dull. Despite the promise of 
the editor that his writers are going to 
be urbane, sometimes even gay, the 
reader does not find much that is 
sprightly until he reaches Mr. J. Thorne 
Smith’s admirable satire upon “Adver- 
tising.” Mr. H. L. Mencken discusses 
“Politics,” and it would require a more 
blatant patriot than I to disagree with 
his comments upon the stupidity of Con- 
gress. Mr. Mencken, it seems, is a 


careful and daily reader of the “Con- 
gressional Record,” which accounts, at 
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last, for his gloomy outlook upon the 
world. Mr. John Macy holds “Jour- 
nalism” up to disapproval, and his 
sweeping arraignment of the Amer- 
ican press has already excited the 
disapproval of some newspaper men— 
writers, by the way, who accepted 
calmly enough a recent and far more 
false and exaggerated indictment of the 
American Army. Mr. Stearns himself 
takes “The Intellectual Life” for his 
paper; “The Literary Life” is Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks’s. “Music” is by Mr. 
Deems Taylor; “The Theatre” by Mr. 
Nathan; “The Alien” by Mr. Frederick 
C. Howe; “Sport and Play” by Mr. Ring 
Lardner; while “Humor” is discussed 
with gravity—as it sheuld be discussed 
—by Mr. F. M. Colby. Mrs. Elsie Clews 
Parsons writes upon “Sex,” but beyond 
the facts that both of the well-known 
sexes seem to be represented in the 
United States, and that they have their 
usual manifestations, I gathered com- 
paratively little from her essay. At the 
end an Englishman, an Irishman (Mr. 
Ernest Boyd), and an Italian tell what 
they have observed about our culture. 


Another cherished belief has gone 
overboard. Vanished are those gigantic 
vampire bats, which ever since the days 
of Harper’s School Geography have 
been one of my dearest superstitions. 
They were nine feet from tip to tip 
(meaning the tips of the wings, I sup- 
pose), and they fluttered lightly over 
my hammock as I lay asleep in South 
America. By the wind from their pin- 
ions they fanned me into a deeper slum- 
ber, the while their sharp teeth pierced 
my throat as a preliminary to drinking 
my heart’s blood. All, all are gone, the 
old familiar vampires! In their place 
emerges a small, shy creature, much 
more bashful than a New Jersey mos- 
quito and only half as dangerous. Mr. 
William Beebe, in “Edge of the Jungle” 
(Holt), says that he and his comrades 
actually slept at night with their toes 
left outside the bed coverings in order 
to please the vampires. Other bats “as 
large as small herons” flew about, but 
no vampires. Finally, they did come, 
and drank a modest amount of blood 
from the colored servants. Then they 
forgot their race prejudice, and began 
upon the white men. But so painless 
and harmless was the operation that 
everybody slept, despite all efforts to 
keep awake and observe the vam- 
pires at work. They did not, how- 
ever, fan the patient with their wings, 
nor hover over him. The method 
was to flop down upon the sleeper and 
crawl to the desired spot. Mr. Beebe 
tried to keep awake and catch a vam- 
pire feeding. He bared his arm and 
lay awake, while bats of various kinds 
swished the air above him. This takes 
resolution and scientific enthusiasm. I 
know, because I tried it once in the 
tropics—that is, in a Washington board- 
ing-house. Two bats had a bet as to 
which of them could come nearest to 
my nose without hitting it. To go to 
sleep under these circumstances is 
doubtless possible, but not on a hot 
night when your patience is scanty. I 
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arose and broke up the game with, I re- 
gret to say, a tennis racquet. 

The vampire bat which selected Mr. 
Beebe for his prey was a timid flitter- 
mouse. Alighting on his chest it moved 
slowly toward his arm. Mr. Beebe 
presently began to imagine that the 
teeth had been inserted and that the 
blood was being pumped into the bat’s 
body. This proved to be imagination; 
all that really came was a slight tick- 
ling. This changed to a tingling, rather 
pleasant than otherwise, like the first 
stage of having one’s hand asieep. 
When very cautiously he tried to catch 
the bat, it escaped from his grasp. In 
the morning, the only wound to be found 
was a tiny scratch. The skin was barely 
broken. The bat had only commenced 
the operation. 


To the reader with an avowed hatred 
of Ex-President Wilson the book by 
the late William F. McCombs, “Making 
Woodrow Wilson President” (Fairview 
Publishing Co.), will bring especial 
pleasure. That is, if there are any 
such haters. To the slavish admirer of 
Mr. Wilson, the book will be discarded 
or ignored as the spiteful publication 
of an embittered man, who nursed a 
grudge. That is, if there are any 
such admirers. The most remark- 
able points in the book—Mr. Wil- 
son’s calm thanks to Providence for 
his nomination, ignoring the tired po- 
litical manager who stood before him, 
and his speech, “I owe you nothing!” 
also uttered to Mr. McCombs after the 
election—are both hard to explain away. 
The follower of Mr. Wilson will re- 
quire to know the surrounding circum- 
stances; the opponent will point to the 
known facts in a similar act of cool 
brutality: the dismissal of Mr. Lan- 
sing. 

But the book, badly put together as 
it is, poorly proof-read, and sometimes 
casual and fragmentary, has intense 
interest for any observer of American 
politics, without regard to personal 
feeling or political preferences. This is 
in the chapters about the extraordinary 
rise of that curious personality, Colonel 
House, and still more in the chapters 
describing the pulling and hauling, the 
maneuvering and shifting behind the 
scenes during the Baltimore Conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party in 1912. 
What could be more amusing than this 
picture of Mr. Bryan? 

“He was standing in a corner, with 
his side face to me. His appearance 
was very grim. His mouth looked like 
a mouth that has been created by a 
slit of a razor. He was clad in a brown 
undershirt, baggy black trousers and 
a pair of carpet slippers. His hair was 
ruffled. 

“Mr. Bryan turned to me, 
greeting me briskly, said: 

“McCombs, you know that Wilson 
cannot be nominated. J know that 
Clark cannot be nominated. You must 
turn your forces to a progressive Demo- 
crat like me,’ placing a forefinger 
vigorously on his chest.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


and, 
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Book Reviews 


Mr. Hergesheimer 
Being Modern 


CYTHEREA. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


I AM conscious of a wish to conceal 
my disappointment in this book. 
For I see that I have been cherishing 
the fondest illusion of a critic of the 
contemporary—that of having in- 
vented Mr. Hergesheimer, in the an- 
cient meaning of :invent—of having 
made him my own, or at least glori- 
ously identified myself with him, by 
right of discovery. I had never heard 
of him when “The Three Black 
Pennys” burst upon me, and I burst 
simultaneously into praise: at last an 
American novelist who cared to be an 
artist—and had the stuff in him. True, 
the long short story, or novelette, 
seemed to be his form. “The Three 
Black Pennys,” you remember, was 2 
Jinked group of three such stories. 
The best of his later work has taken 
the same form; he has seemed most 
himself in the collections of tales, “Wild 
Oranges,” “Tubal Cain,” and “The 
Dark Fleece,” rather than in “Linda 
Condon” or even “Java Head.” He has 
not yet proved himself of equal calibre 
as novelist and as story-teller on the 
smaller scale. Why should he care to 
achieve the long novel when he has an 
equally difficult and effective form at 
his command? How many long novels 
of recent years do we set beside an 
“Ethan Frome,” or a “Nocturne,” or 
(to cite a very recent instance) an 
“Autumn”? Yet what artist in the 
briefer form has been satisfied, happy 
in his own bailiwick? Not Mrs. 
Wharton, nor Mr. Swinnerton, nor 
Mr. Hergesheimer; and I think it is a 
pity in all three cases. Their genius 
is for the interpretation of an episodic, 
rather than a prolonged and sustained 
action. 

And Mr. Hergesheimer’s genius, in 
particular, is for the remote and the 
exotic, in time or place or both. “Linda 
Condon” was therefore more a feat for 
him than “Java Head,” in which the 
color of the past and the alien atmos- 
phere of the East made most of the en- 
chantment. In “Cytherea” he tries to 
do what all the novelists are trying to 
do just now—to interpret the confused 
human scene of these after-war years 
by means of narrative. A most un- 
pleasant job he makes of it. I do not 
mean unpleasant in the character of 
its incident and its other details; 
though they are unpleasant enough to 
please the greenwichest reader. It is 
unpleasant because its detail, its inci- 
dent and commentary, sum up to no 
sufficient action. There is “nothing 
doing” here. The clever idea of the 
French doll which becomes a symbol 
and a fetish to a middle-aged Ameri- 
ean is an idea for a novelette rather 
than a novel. It, becomes fantastic 
and wearisome in the long run of four 
hundred pages. Or is it the human 


figures which fail 1o do “Cytherea” 
justice by inflicting upon us their !a- 
borious unreality at her expense? 
This is the luckless attempt of a ro- 
mantic realist to function as a natural- 
istic realist. There is no plane on 
which one is able to believe in these 
people, to feel that they are true to 
either fact or dream. The time is our 
own after-war time, in which, accord- 
ing to all the newest novelists, every- 
thing is going to the devil and a good 
thing, too! All conventions but the 
convention of revolt have gone by the 
board. Human nature has come to the 
surface and revealed itself as a satyr 
bothered with a soul. Every man 
proudly wears his subconsciousness on 
his sleeve for Puritans to make the 
best of. ... 

Doubtfully we behold an artist like 
Mr. Hergesheimer’ accepting the 
formula, and manipulating the ma- 
terials, of current fashion. And re- 
gretfully we admit that his manipula- 
lation is labored and inept. We find 
him dealing rather clumsily with this 
commonplace stuff. Granted that cur- 
rent life is a mess, that society is badly 
adrift in many ways. There are still 
decent people, happy people, lovable 
people. There remain, not only here 
and there, but on all sides of us, 
people, men and women—even women 
of thirty and men of forty-five—with 
hearts and characters that are not 
necessarily wooden or static because 
they fail to respond to the sophomoric 
idea of liberty. “Integer vitae” is not 
a phrase invented by either Puritanism 
or Victorianism; nor will it have be- 
come meaningless while the world 
rolis. Yet current novelists are largely 
busied with the moving picture of a 
world in flux or rather in ferment, 
where unrest is strangely worshiped 
as a virtue, and self and pleasure are 
the other known, gods. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s Lee Randon is 
a man of forty-seven, successful in 
business, well-married (as marriage 
goes), owner of a pleasant country es- 
tate among congenial neighbors. He 
is a friendly man, an out-of-doors man, 
with, you would say, nothing to worry 
him. But the after-war mood has 
touched him, the common round be- 
comes wearisome, youth is past and 
age impends. He is minded to snatch 
at what he can get before it is too 
late. The old, old story of the new 
fiction. And the prize he goes out for 
is, of course, a prize of “sex.” The 
doll Cytherea is the fetish of his senes- 
cent sex-worship; a symbol of mod- 
ern desire, subtle, sophisticate, yet 
based on savagery. She is a Venus of 
Greece, of China, of Venice, of Vienna 
—finally, as we see, of darkest Africa. 
She is, in the short, the incarnation of 
“passion” in Mr. Hergesheimer’s sense, 
which seems nearly synonymous with 
lust. How Lee Randon finds and loses 
“Cytherea’s” human incarnation is the 
main tale. Savina Grove is the one 
vital figure in the story: and she is 
hideous. The rest, the dummy Peyton, 
the well “well-bred” Claire with the 
tongue of a street woman, the model 
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wife Fanny, who is a vulgar sister to 
the cat-wife in “If Winter Comes,” 
the movie-artist Mina Raff—the flabby 
egotist Lee Randon himself—are un- 
pleasant puppets of whom we quickly 
weary. They have little consistency 
of any sort. Mina Raff signalizes her 
entrance by announcing “I’ll tell you 
something about us if you like—we 
are not made of sugar and spice and 
other pleasant bits, but only of two: 
prostitute and mother;” and _ there- 
after lapses into the tamest decency of 
speech. Fanny, the perfect wife and 
mother, a supposedly cold and con- 
tained person, alternates between ful- 
some protestations of love for Lee, and 
feline nagging of the most violent or- 
der; she lands him one across the jaw 
with a paper-cutter by way of finale. 
Against all this unreality of inter- 
pretation the story-teller’s careful 
style is powerless. He has, to work 
with, the doll-idea, some impressions 
of American country house life, some 
impressions of Cuba, some theories of 
types: but the result is a figment, not 
an interpretation. To this the admirer 
of sex-groping fiction would be free to 
retort with a sentence from the book: 
“A play or a book pleases him or it 
doesn’t, he approves of its limiting 
conventional morals, or violently con- 
demns what he thinks is looseness, and 
that’s the extent of his interest.” The 
final clause would not apply: that cap 
I need not put on.\ I am disappointed 
in “Cytherea” because I expect much 
of its author and he has cheated me. 
Let him praise, if he will, lawlessness 
under the name of liberty. I am free 
to think at the end that his whotle 
presentation has been ironical, a show 
of puppets. What I cannot forgive is 
the clumsiness and the deliberate un- 
seemliness (there’s a fine old Puritan 
word for you!) of his manipulation. 
H. W. Boynton 


Modern Spain 

A PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN. By J. B. 
Trend. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HE English have always been keen 
and sympathetic interpreters of 
Spain and cosas de Espatia. While all 
the rest of the world was lazily willing 
to agree with Montesquieu that the only 
good Spanish book was the one which 
showed the folly of all the others (an 
opinion only too generally admitted by 
Spaniards themselves), Rev. John 
Bowle—Don Bowle, as his friends called 
him—had already seen the greatness of 
the Quixote, and, in 1781, was the first 
to treat it as a classic, explaining it 
grammatic: lly, historically, and as a pic- 
ture and critique of an epoch and a civi- 
lization. From this first of Cervantistas 
derives the long line of commentators 
all the way from Pellicer and Clemen- 
cin to Rodriguez Marin of our days, to 
mention only the Spanish stream from 
this source, and—forgoing the mention 
of a long succession of English scholars 
whose names are daily- on the lips of 
every hispanista—was it not an Eng- 
lishman, Coventry Patmore, who, speak- 
ing of a work by Valera—plain Juan 
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Valera—evolved that remarkable hyper- 
bolic phrase (what Spaniard could have 
surpassed it?) “that complete synthesis 
of gravity of matter and gaiety of 
manner which is the glittering crown 
of art and which out of Spanish litera- 
ture is to be found only in Shakespeare 
and, even in him, in a far less obvious 
degree.” 

And here we have another enthusi- 
astic and scholarly book by a well-read 
fluent English writer coming at the mo- 
ment when a general engowement in our 
schools for everything Spanish is call- 
ing steadily for more light. It is very 
welcome. 

Not that. Mr. Trend’s volume deals 
mainly with literature; there are chap- 
ters on politics, biography, bibliography, 
life and culture to suit all tastes, and, 
conscious of his friends and masters, 
he has chosen to speak only of pleasant 
things, leaving the reverse of the shield 
to those of the temper of the author of 
“The Truth About Spain.” 

The series of essays, some of which 
have been previously published, treats 
of: Spain After the War; Education 

. (i. e., the story of Giner de los Rios and 
his group); Literature (i. e., Pérez 
Galdés and the generation of °98); the 
Catalan Contribution (a study in four- 
teen chapters) ; Spanish plays and inci- 
dental music; Three Memories of Music 
{charming sketches entitled the Mys- 
tery of Elche, i. e., the mystery play— 
Sarragossa and the Troubadour, Music 
in the Gardens of Granada]; and 
finally, by way of epilogue, The Clois- 
ters at Tarragona. Following the essay 
on Catalonia there is a five page bibliog- 
raphy of French, Catalan, and Spanish 
works upon the subject, and after that 
on music a ten page bibliographical 
guide to Spanish secular music (readers 
are referred for sacred music to the 
bibliography in M. Henri Collet’s au- 
thoritative “Le Mysticisme Musical 
Espagnol au XVI Siécle”) both of great 
value to students of this phase of Span- 
ish art and probably very complete, as 
we noticed mention made of a book in 
general so little known as de la Rosa y 
Lopez’s “Los Seises de la Catedral de 
Sevilla.” 

It is obviously unfair ever to discuss, 
by culling phrases here and there, a 
thesis developed on broad and generous 
lines. But Mr. Trend’s book offers 
much to think about and talk about, 
especially in the first two studies, and 
the following citations may be taken as 
illustrative of others: In the chapter 
“Spain After the War,” for example, 
we read that “listening to Spaniards I 
have often felt that they are expressing 
a point of view which is very English. 

- In modern Spain it frequently 
happens that people say things and do 
things in a way which seems more ulti- 
mately English than you have heard in 
eny country but England itself.” Now, 
this may well be so, but, one is apt to 
ask oneself, are they really “people,” 
members of the average public, who 
speak so, or rather individuals of the 
English-educated class with whom the 
well-introduced visitor comes so com- 
monly in contact? Are the people so 
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“English”? Again, as in the works of 
Ford and Havelock Ellis, “The funda- 
mental soundness of the Spaniard him- 
self, the ordinary man of whatever 
class he belongs to,” is repeatedly 
stressed. “The tragedy is that for 
three centuries or more he has been 
under a bad government,” and, further, 
“in Spain, as in other countries, it is 
most important to distinguish between 
the government mind and the mind of 
the people who are governed.” This no 
one can gainsay. We are all brothers 
under the skin. But, going one step 
further, we have many examples of 
peoples having the sort of government 
they wish or at least deserve. There 
are those who still believe that when 
the German armies rushed for Paris 
the people were as happy over the situa- 
tion as were the government and the 
intellectuals. One thinks of China now, 
of Runnymede then, and from the other 
angle, nearer home, of how the old New 
England theocracy in the moment of its 
strength could not continue Increase 
Mather in the presidency of Harvard 
College, its own peculiar stronghold, 
and was obliged to see him replaced by 
a divine of more liberal tendencies. It 
may be that Juan Espafol is pretty 
much like his governors; at any rate he 
cannot change very quickly as long as 
the force allied with the political gov- 
erners continues to keep from him the 
power to compare his own closed world 
with that outside. And then the exotic 
charm will have disappeared. No 
longer will Juan Espanol, standing on 
the bleak sierra, with a wave of his 
hand teward Guadalupe, exclaim, “Rica 
es Espana,’ nor Zuloaga paint the 
sompre masterpieces we so love. An- 
other philanthropic cause for concern 
will have been removed and by so much 
we shall be less happy. 

The study on education gives us the 
remarkable story of Don Francisco 
Giner de los Rios, of his Free School— 
Institucién Libre de Ensenanza—of his 
spiritual descendants, their achieve- 
ments, hopes, and aspirations. This is 
one of the most vital and instructive 
articles in the book on a topic with 
which most of our readers have had but 
little information. It is written with 
ajl the enthusiasm of an intellectual 
who has been well documented by 
others. Don Francisco, it must be re- 
membered, was in the beginning thor- 
oughly English in his educational ideas 
and ideals. Yet he was also practically 
Rousseauistic in having no books for 
his children and in giving no pay to 
their teachers. Wonders were accom- 
plished in that little school, still con- 
tinued in the same spirit by so distin- 
guished a man as Cossio, the Greco 
critic and authority, while other teach- 
ers, associates, and disciples of his 
forming, such as Menéndez Pidal and 
Castillejo, are now at the Junta para 
Amplicacion de Estudios, a modern uni- 
versity in itself, which may some time 
effect the thorough reorganization of 
the old university system and the re- 
generation of Spanish education 
throughout the land. More fully to dis- 
cuss this chapter would be like spoiling 
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the pleasure of seeing a good play by 
telling the plot in advance. And yet it 
might have been made still more in- 
structive and pleasing if Mr. Trend, 
instead of dragging in the trite episode 
of the vulgar American reporter [p. 
43], had candidly stated that the estab- 
lishment he so admires (Fortuny 21 
antes 5) and where he was so hospitably 
entertained by Spanish friends, was 
devised, cre.ted, and maintained—it 
was then the Instituto Interracional— 
by Americans for the education of 
Spanish girls. Some of them, against 
the then popular prejudice, were even 
prepared for and admitted to the uni- 
versity as the result of the work of 
American teachers. It is probable that 
Mr. Trend knew nothing of these de- 
tails. 

Throughout the author’s style is 
dignified and serious, as befits his 
themes. His work is thorough and 
scholarly; he is quite at home on the 


score of music and is familiar with the 


intricacies of dramatic history from 
Encina and Gil Vicente to the two vol- 
umes of Cotarelo y Mori’s “Entremeses 
Mogiganges,” etc., in the Nueva Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espajoles. 
a work of vulgarization which those 
who do not know Spain at first hand 
will read with as much profit as pleas- 
ure, while to those who have had some 
former acquaintance with the country 
it will afford an opportunity of checking 
up old ideas and impressions. 


Pro Aris 


THE TRUTHS WE LivE By. By Jay Wil- 
liam Hudson. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 


E wish it were possible to praise 


without reserve a book so well in- 
tentioned and on the whole so well 
written, with whose coriclusions, too, 
we are generally in hearty agreement. 
But we are bound to think that Profes- 
sor Hudson’s argument is wrongly 
directed end that he fails to meet cer- 
tain real difficulties. 

His argument, briefly, is as follows. 
Men to-day are firm in their trust in 
the method of science, yet do. not or- 
dinarily understand the assumption on 
which the procedure of science rests. 
Science demands a belief in the regu- 
larity of phenomena and in the law of 
universal causation, yet science cannot 
prove this hypothesis by its own 
method; that is to say, we cannot be 
certain, because hitherto phenomena 
have followed one another regularly 
in a chain of causation, that they will 
continue to do so. Yet such a belief 
is the ideal of science, and “is consid- 
ered proved if it is proved necessary 
to render science possible.” Now, ac- 
cording to Professor Hudson, 
faith in the immortality of the soul 
and in the existence of a personal God 
has precisely the same justification. 
“The proof frankly depends upon our 
success in showing that without im- 
mortality our lives would be mani- 


festly and absurdly inconsistent and 
In other words: “Jf 
men’s imperative and unconquerable- 


unreasonable.” 


Yet it is. 
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desire for life carries with it the inex- 
tricable desire for that which only the 
chance of immortal progress can give, 
then to conceive of life as rational is 
to conceive of it as triumphantly im- 
mortal.” This is the agreement for all 
the truths we live by; it gives us our 
assurance of the existence of a per- 
sonal, morally governing God, since 
only on such an hypothesis is a moral 
order in the world possible, and only on 
the hypothesis of moral order in the 
world can we be morally inclined, yet 
we know that we are morally in- 
clined. 

Some injustice may be done to Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s reasoning by such an 
abbreviation, but it will be seen at 
once that the argument comes to him 
from Kant through Royce; and it bears 
the weakness of its source. Our moral 
sense without immortality and God is 
a mere illusion; we cannot endure to 
live in illusion, therefore we must be- 
lieve in immortality and God. This, we 
hold, is a fragile argument if it were 
true to the facts, nor is it true. Plato’s 
procedure is safer. He maintains that 
our moral sense is primary and derived 
from immediate experience. We know 
right and wrong by their actual ef- 
fects, here and now, entirely apart 
from any faith in immortality and 
God, and there is no room for illusion 
in such knowledge. Then from this in- 
dependent foundation he proceeds to 
show the reasonableness of the uni- 
versal belief in God and the soul. Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s purpose is magnani- 
mous and his conclusions are sound in 
themselves, but the sophistical route by 
which these conclusions have been 
reached since Kant threw the great 
confusion into philosophy, has tended 
to bewilder the popular mind and in- 
crease scepticism. 

In some minor points Professor 
Hudson seems to us sound in neither 
his method nor his conclusions. Thus, 
the chapter’on “Philosopher, Poet, and 
Prophet” raises the question whether 
he really has any clear sense of the 
fundamental matters of religion. To 
identify the religious instinct with 
deistic optimism is a sad perversion, 
and by such a perversion to place Plato 
and St. Paul and Dante in the same 
category with Pope indicates an extra- 
ordinary obtuseness to the facts of the 
spiritual life. Again Professor Hud- 
son does not seem fully awake to cer- 
tain difficulties inherent in his argu- 
ment. Science, he declares, does not 
disprove immortality and God, nor is 
it in any way contrary to the faith of 
religion, but simply passes by these 
questions. In one way this may be 
true, but Professor Hudson fails ic 
solve the paradox that science demands 
a world of perfect regularity and an 
unbroken causal nexus, whereas the 
only God who has any meaning to re- 
ligion is a Being who introduces a per- 
sonal will and incalculable spontaneity 
into this same world. Yet to Profes- 
sor Hudson the philosophy of science 
and the philosophy of religion are par- 
allel and of the same order. 

It is a pity, as we have said, that so 
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well intentioned and in the main so 
wholesome a work in its conclusions 
should have entangled its logic with 
the Kantian sophistries; but it is a 
book we should like to see widely read 
and deeply pondered. If it does noth- 
ing more than shatter in the popular 
mind the idol set up in the shrine of 
science, it will have accomplished much. 


Chicago Opera 
Schemes 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


HEN this reaches you the Chicago 
Opera Company will be “barn- 
storming” in New York. The word 
“barnstorming” was used, they say, in 
connection with the New York season 
by no less a person than Miss Mary 
Garden. That gifted woman still steers 
the storm-tossed ship of opera here. 
And, as you know, she has been chosen 
by a majority of those responsible to 
steer it for at least another year. 
Before the Chicago season ends and 
what, it seems, will be your last chance 


of enjoying the Chicago stars begins, it . 


may be worth while to sum up in a few 
paragraphs the story of what has been 
and what has not been done for opera 
here within the past ten weeks. 

The performances—those of them I 
have seen—have, on the whole, been of 
unusual interest. Despite the baffling 
incoherency and waywardness of the 
general management, some have seemed 
brilliant. While all may not have been 
quite what they might and could and 
should have been, they have at times 
excelled what you have had on Broad- 
way. There have been lapses, grievous 
lapses, now and then; poor casts have 
failed to do justice to great works— 
poor works have been produced and 
tossed aside. But in an artistic way 
the achievements of the season have 
done much credit to the orchestra and 
singers. The orchestra, more particu- 
larly, has distinguished itself by the 
authority with which on certain nights 
when under the leadership of Maéstro 
Polacco it has acquitted itself of its 
duties. There are weak spots in it, 
however, and the brass instruments 
have often seemed too dominant. Mr. 
Grovlez, the new French conductor, is 
capable. The Italian maéstri, with the 
exception of Polacco, have, on the other 
hand, been often far from “adequate.” 

Miss Garden, as a singing actress, 
still need fear no rival on the boards. 
She has at moments charmed and 
thrilled us by her art. In the revival 
of “Salome,” for example, she pushed 
her realism to amazing lengths, dancing 
and posturing to Strauss’s shameless 
tones with such sincerity and skill that 
she seemed horrible. “Salome,” I may 
add, stirred up loud protests, which 
were, I think, by no means welcome to 
Miss Garden. As a result, the work, 
which was heard once, had to be shelved. 
You may, though, have to bear it in 
New York. 

Since it was first heard at the Metro- 
politan, long years ago, this brutal set- 
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ting of Wilde’s degenerate play has 
been denounced and praised according 
to the standpoints of the critics. To 
me it now seems gross and meretricious, 
a vile and vicious bid for vulgar noto- 
riety. The music, near the close, is most 
dishonest—the expression in beguiling 
lyric terms of a revolting scene. Had 
Strauss been honest when he composed 
“Salome,” he would have set that scene 
to the most hideous tones, such tones as 
he let loose (in the wrong place) in his 
“Elektra.” 

After her hatefully sincere and hot 
portrayal of the degraded dancing girl, 
Miss Garden gave us, twice, her unique 
and exquisite, her tender, touching, and 
quite beautiful interpretation of Méli- 
sande. The flight of time has not, in 
any marked degree, staled the simplic- 
ity and poetry of that effort. In the 
half-darkened Auditorium there were 
some, I know, whose eyes were dim with 
tears when Mélisande passed from the 
world of life into the dark Beyond. De- 
bussy’s score has not yet lost its spell. 

With “Pélléas” we touched poetic 
heights. And with “Salome” we sank 
down to hell. In contrast to both works 
we had the opera of Prokofiew, at first 
known as “The Love of the Three Or- 
anges,” and renamed later, rather awk- 
wardly, “The Love for Three Oranges.” 
This fantasy of the ingenious Russian 
did not appear to me especially alarm- 
ing. It was innocuous, even when Pro- 
kofiew ventured into modern disso- 
nances. But it was often dull and pain- 
fully far-fetched, depending at most 
points for its effect less on the music 
and the plot (which was absurd), than 
on the humor of the interpreters, the 
inventions of the stage manager, and 
the allurements of the scenery and cos- 
tumes. The style of the new work, to 
my surprise, was far more French than 
Russian. It is a pity that, instead of 
the production promised us of the lovely 
“Snegouratchka” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
this opera of Prokofiew was produced— 
at an outrageous cost—only to fail. 

Wagner, in the German original, but 
also—in the case of ‘“Lohengrin’”’—in 
English, has had prominence in the 
Chicago opera scheme. The most ambi- 
tious and, so far as the orchestra is 
concerned, the most successful feature 
of the Wagnerian efforts, has been the 
revival of “Tristan,” under the con- 
ductorship of Maéstro Polacco. 

French and Italian operas have, as 
usual, received exceptional attention. 
One work, and only one, by an Ameri- 
can has been performed—the dramatic 
ballet of John Alden Carpenter, “The 
Birthday of the Infanta.” It seems in- 
credible, yet it is true, that, in an op- 
era house supported by Americans and 
made possible by the munificence chiefly 
of two Americans, the compositions of 
native musicians should be, not only 
slighted, but almost ostracized. 

What the future of opera will be in 
Chicago is still doubtful. Beyond the 
important fact that Miss Garden has 
again been chosen as general manager, 
in preference to Maéstro Polacco and 
Mr. Muratore (both of whom had been 
talked of, though as some think, against 
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H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1921, will be paid 
January 31, i. to Stockholders of record as of 
December 31, 1921. . BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, Seesie 19, * 1921, 


EUR O PE 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your European tour a success by joining a 
congenial party under an experienced conductor. 
Send for our booklet A-3 before making your 
decision. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agents for Oberammergau Passion Lay A 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abund: Si 3 First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation 7 ati Art, History, 
Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 
Study. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston Mass. 


O WN A If so, study Photographic Journalism and sell 
your prints at §3 to $10each. Our 22 L.es- 
C CAMERA o son Course costs only $5.00. Earn while you 
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their own desires), as alternatives, we 
know little. Mr. Insull, of the local 
trusts and public service corporations, 
will largely and actively have control of 
the business interests of the reorganized 
company. It may be taken for granted 
that the amazing recklessness and ex- 
travagance which, this season, have al- 
lowed so many good singers under en- 
gagement to remain idle and yet draw 
huge salaries, will no longer be toler- 
ated. 

The deficit of the company, heaped up 
in a few months, will, it is feared, this 
year be quite $800,000. With this sum 
many European opera houses would 
have been able to perform operatic won- 
ders. The losses will be paid without a 
murmur, it is true, but there are limits 
to the patience of the wealthy. And it 
will now be Mr. Insull’s task to induce 
Chicagoans to find the two hundred and 
fifty sums of $1,000 every year, for five 
years to come,which are still needed, if 
grand opera is to live and not mean 
ruin to its backers. It is assumed here, 
perhaps somewhat optimistically, that 
local pride will solve the arduous prob- 
lem. But there are Thomases here who 
are none too hopeful. Missouri is not 
far from Illinois. 

Chicago, January 16 


Drama 
The Peril of the 


Picturesque 


He Wo Gets SLAPPED. By Leonid 
Andreyeyv. Garrick Theatre. 
THe S. S. Tenacity. By Charles Vildrac. 


Belmont Theatre. 


HE ambitious Theatre Guild has at- 

tempted to interpret to New York 
audiences the last play written by the 
Russian Leonid Andreyev, an enig- 
matic allegory translated as “He Who 
Gets Slapped.” This strange play pre- 
sents greater difficulties than any 
drama so far attempted by this group, 
which is devoted to the “production of 
unique, artistic plays.” The finished 
exhibit in this case seems to indicate 
that the Guild has been rather more 
interested in the “production” than in 
the play. Like all Russian dramatists 
and novelists of his generation, An- 
dreyev is a spiritual descendant of 
Dostoevsky; and “He Who _ Gets 
Slapped” reflects likewise the influence 
of Gorky’s masterpiece. This means 
that there is a heavy coating of melo- 
drama, of crude obvious color and con- 
trast, of fantasy and grotesquerie. But 
like those of Gorky and Dostoevsky, 
these situations are used by the 
dramatist for the purpose of producing 
overtones, to awaken and to intensify 
our thoughts on other things than the 
clash and conflict of immediate situa- 
tion and _ character—situations 
characters often too trite and thread-! 


than what we may term the second- , 
hand clothing of his central idea. The 
function of this play seems to be to 
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the sense of the immediate as the mys- 
tery of another world. To do this, An- 
dreyev has introduced into the tawdry, 
makebelieve world of a provincial cir- 
cus One who comes from another, 
greater, calmer, more real world. He 
descends to the circus to become a 
clown—to become in truth the clown 
of clowns—He who gets slapped. Only 
superficially can He touch the lives of 
that strange collection of performers— 
the lady who tames lions, the clowns, 
the poor little equestrienne Consuelo, 
though He does rescue the latter from 


being sold into a mercenary marriage 


to a bloated old baron, by sharing with 
her, at the end, a glass of poisoned 
champagne. But who is He? Why 
has He descended to that poor little 
circus to get slapped? These ques- 
tions are raised; but only for the lit- 
eral-minded answered in a fashion. 
It is difficult to believe that Andreyvev 
was writing a mere melodrama of the 
familiar Pagliacci brand. “He Who 
Gets Slapped” surely could not have 
been another repetition of that mossy 
old fable of the broken heart behind 
the painted smile. 

Thus much at least of its meaning 
may be disentangled from the fatu- 
ously naive interpretation given it by 
the Theatre Guild. A play of the cir- 
cus! They seem to have pounced upon 
this obvious fact, and then to have 
immersed themselves in the limitless 
possibilities the play offered for the 
exploitation of the picturesque. For 
one, I could discover no evidence of 
any serious analysis of the inner mean- 
ing of the play—though there were 
evidences of an inner meaning; no 
effort to get to the bedrock of the 
author’s conception; and upon that 
solid foundation to reconstruct, to build 
up an intelligent and eloquent inter- 
pretation. Instead, Andreyev’s play was 
used more as a point of departure in 
the creation of a picturesque spectacle. 
The peril of the picturesque, in the 
legitimate theatre, is to be discovered 
in the fact that obvious pictorial values 
are seldom dramatic values. For the 
Andreyev play, at any rate, no amount 
of scenery, of color and lighting, no 
distribution of flamboyant costumes, 
could serve in the least to work the 
miracle of awakening an American 
audience to its message. 

These impressions were substantiated 
by the quality of the acting upon which 
the allegory depended for its very life. 
Mr. Richard Bennett, who enacted 
“He,” was picturesque, ceaselessly, 
tirelessly picturesque. Miss Margalo 
Gillmore, as Consuelo, was pensively, 
pathetically picturesque. Miss Helen 
Westley, as the lion tamer, was stri- 
dently, passionately picturesque. Their 
costumes, which they changed often, 
were picturesque. Not that technique 
or acting ability was lacking. What 
Was missing was that safe and sure 
footing that would have grown out of 
an authoritative knowledge of what 
poor Andreyev was driving at. In this 
matter, Mr. Bennett was most at sea; 
and to place in the same cast, even in 
an unimportant réle, so authentic and 
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can live a normal life— 


can eat like ordinary mortals and can 
live the allotted span of years in com- 
paratively good health—if they will 
use Jamun Compound in conjunc- 
tion with our special diet system. 


Jamun Compound is not a patent medi- 
cine—neither is it exploited as a cure 
for diabetes. It is a tonic and a sugar 
eliminative, which, consistently used, en- 
ables sufferers to eat such foods as will 
build up strength and power to resist the 
insidious disease. 

Jamun Compound is the result of years of 
study and research in the interests of diabetics. 
It is largely responsible for the success of Loring 
Park Sanatorium and will be the means of bring- 
ing happiness and improved health to thousands 
of sufferers in our new Healthaven Hotel—now 
in course of erection at a cost of $1,250,000. 


Send $2.00 for a full size bottle 
of Jamun Compound and our 
special diet list, sent prepaid 


or write for further particulars, testimonials, etc. 


LORING PARK SANATORIUM 


1505 Harmon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. i TT aa 


























After They've Delivered 
Your Car— 


will you be able to step in and take the wheel? 
You are perhaps ordering a car now and in a few 
weeks it will be yours. Will you have more than 
a bowing acquaintance with a gasoline car? Will 
you know how to make minor adjustments? 


Here is a group of books which will help acquaint 
you with gasoline cars before you actually get 
yours. The books are by automotive experts, but 
not exclusively for them. 


How to Run an Automobile, V. W. Page $1.74 
Automobile Welding With the Oxy-Acetylene 
Flame, M. K. Dunham ' $1.34 
Automobile Repairing Made Easy, V. W. Page $3.54 
The Modern Gasoline Automobile, V.W. Page $3.54 
Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline Engine 
Encyclopedia, $5.34 


Macy’s—Main Floor, 35th St., Rear 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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ZANE GREY'S 
NEW BOOK 














TO THE 
LAST MAN 


The “new Zane Grey” is the 
story of a double barrelled 
hatred, of a feud within a feud 
—colored and dominated by 
one of the most elemental and 
poignant love stories of the 
year. 


Let the critics tell you about 
it— : 

N. Y. Sun: “The wild folk 
and life of the West had that in 
them which requires a Scott- 
like romancer to -do them 
justice. And Zane Grey comes 
as near the requirements as any 
one. . . . He has written 
on a theme so starkly grim as 
to discourage any other writer’s 
attempt to make of it more than 
a carnival of slaughter and 
thrills; yet he has given it a 
sentiment, color, human appeal: 
no small feat of character writ- 
ing, of sympathy and of roman- 
tic power. Nothing could be 
simpier than the love story 
that rises in its charm out of 
the hatreds of the feud. ‘ 
Profoundly _ stirring—a grim 
but moving tale.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: 
“Zane Grey could not write a 
tame novel if he tried. Blood- 
less psychology, routine people, 
accustomed scenes—these have 
no part in his romances. The 
adjective ‘red-blooded’ charac- 
terizes his To the Last Man. 


Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can: “Tt is quick with the 
passion of fierce men. And the 
love of Jean and Ellen is 
pitched to the situation. . . . 
It is the human pulse one feels 
here from start to finish.” 


Illustrated. $2.50 


Harper & Brothers 
Est. 1817 NEW YORK 


The Authorized Biography 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


—OF — 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


By OSCAR DOUGLAS SKELTON 


<)>. 


_— recent triumph of the Lib- 
erals in the Canadian elec- 
tions gives a special timeliness to 
this extraordinary life-story of the 
great Liberal Prime Minister. Mr. 
Skelton was chosen by Sir Wilfrid 
to do the biography and gathered 
much of the material while Laurier 
was in the midst of his fight for 
Liberal principles. Mr. Skelton 
has had every assistance from Sir 
Wilfrid’s family since his death. 
The work contains photographs, 
letters, and cther material sup- 
plied by the family. 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier was ap- 
pealing, interesting, dramatic, be- 
yond most political figures of 
modern times. His biography is 
singularly good reading. It is il- 
luminating not only as regards 
the recent history of our good 
neighbor tc the north, but also in 
its importance to the world de- 
velopment of liberalism. 


(In two royal octavo volumes, 
illustrated, boxed, price $8.00. 
Published by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City.) 























Harding Will 
Make Good 


ISARMAMENT is but the beginning of splen- 

did achievement. It alone cannot prevent 

another destructive world war, since they 
‘were rampant when navies were made of small 
sailing ships and galley oar boats. Quoting from 
“The Great Deception’’: ‘‘We need to awake to 
the truththat only by a vital and permanent join- 
ing of the nations in an effective union to forbid 
and provide against it can mankind be saved from 
another conflagration which will leave the world 
in ashes.’’ President Harding promised either an 
association of nations or existing League ‘‘amended 
or revised’’ to prevent war. That promise elected 
him. He meant what he said. He will keep faith. 
To help him, denounce and expose the falsity of 
the irreconcilable claim that the Harding vote was 
against and not for those promises. To give en- 
couragement to that absurd claim is to be either 
the conscious or unconscious enemy of world union 
for peace. For it should be plain that in America, 
where the majority rules, no Administration would 
or should dare go contrary to the mandate of the 
vote. If the reader has any friends who talk that 
hurtful misconception ask them to read 


THE GREAT DECEPTION 


and wake up. 


$1.50 Everywhere, or of the Publishers 


[JY BON! & LIVERIGHT od, 


W YOR 
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magisterial an artist as Louis Calvert, 
who stood firm while poor Richard so 


helplessly floundered, must be recorded 
as a new type of cruelty in casting. 


“The S. S. Tenacity,” a modest little 


play by Charles Vildrac, one of the 
“Nouvelle revue francaise group,” 


reaches us finally at the Belmont 
Theatre, under the direction of Augus- 
tin Duncan. It should afford us a con- 
trast to the mistakes of the Theatre 
Guild, yet I do not believe we can hold 
up Mr. Duncan’s production as a 
shining example to anyone, whether in 
the matter of play-writing, acting, or 
interpretation. M. Vildrac has chosen 
an effective little fable to illustrate 
the irony of human existence, and with 


an entirely admirable brevity and sin- 
cerity has told it. Mr. Duncan himself, 


as Hidoux, is excellent; but Messrs. 
George Gaul and Tom’ Powers as Bas- 
tien and Segard, the two typesetters 
from the Place Clichy, never quite sug- 
gest the highly specialized type of bon 
ouvrier with which M. Vildrac deals. 
To fill out a sparse evening, an inept 
one-act effort by St. John Ervine, en- 
titled “The Critics,” is performed, of 
which it can only be said that self 
praise is apt to find expression in the 
most unexpected places. 
RoBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


Reforms Forced on 
New York Labor 


Unions 
By Benjamin Baker 


The Economic and Social 
Issues Involved 


he sweeping programme of re- 
forms forced upon the building 
trades unions of New York by the 
Lockwood Investigating Committee of 
the State Legislature deserves careful 
and conspicuous public record, and 
equally careful study. For the pro- 
gramme is more than a specification of 
concrete, local abuses that are to be 
stopped. In its mandates and implica- 
tions taken together it gives an almost 
uniquely clear and authoritative picture 
of tendencies in the building trades (and 
some other) unions that are of wide 
economic and social consequence. 
Unjust labor union burdens on the 
building industry, as most newspaper 
readers know more or less fully, are 
by no means the most grievous— 
monopoly and price extortion as prac- 
tised by New York employers and con- 
tractors, and by makers and dealers in 
building materials, have been shown 
by the Lockwood inquiry to be a far 
greater aggregate tax ‘on the general 
public. The labor union evils aimed at 
in these reforms are essentially the 
same, indeed, as those involved in the 
conspiracies of employers and manu- 
facturers uncovered by the Lockwood 
Committee. Labor abuses, however, 
are not only less in the aggregate than 
the others, but they are more accessible 
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in their sources and operation. It was 
possible, therefore, to force upon the 
building trades unions of New York a 
reconstruction programme that for the 
present promises to clear up this part 


of the general problem. How far the 


changes now under way will be per- 
manent and fully effective remains to 


be seen, 

The nineteen specific lines of reform 
demanded of the unions were laid be- 
fore them in December in the form of 
a long letter to the Building Trades 
Council from Samuel Untermyer, the 
very able voluntary counsel of the 
Lockwood Committee. Back of this 
letter, as a general compelling force, 
was the notable record of the committee 
in prosecutions of criminal labor lead- 
ers, beginning with Robert P. Brindell. 
But for the unions affiliated in the 
Trades Council, there seems to have 
been more power in Mr. Untermyer’s 
threat to force them to incorporate. 
Incorporation, for reasons that lawyers 
have difficulty in comprehending, ap- 
pears to be the supreme bugbear of 
labor unions: it was powerful in this 
instance. In the case of the Brick- 
layers, who are not in the Council, a 
threat of indictment by a _ specified 
Tuesday morning was required to bring 
them into line. The bricklayers have 
been the most stubborn of all the New 
York unions, but indictment and prob- 
able imprisonment was too sharp a 
prospect for even their hardihood. 
Therefore, early in January, all the 
New York City unions, through a com- 
mittee, pledged themselves to carry 
out the reforms required; and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor also accepted them and 
urged all the building trades unions of 
the State tu adopt them. 

Specifications of the several reforms 
are here given with the same number- 
ing as in Mr. Untermeyer’s letter, in 
the paragraphs in smaller type. Most 
of them are more condensed than in 
the original form. Explanatory com- 
ment, based on Mr. Untermyer’s letter, 
or on the records of the committce’s 
inquiry, is in ordinary type. 

(1) Membership in the building trades 
unions, and the membership books, must 
always be open for the admission of new 
members who can qualify under reason- 
able regulations as to character and capac- 
ity. 

(2) Initiation fees are not to exceed 
‘$75; to be payable, if the new member de- 
sires, $25 in cash and the remainder at $5 
a week; dues of $20 or less to be paid in 
cash on entrance. 

(3) All limitations on the number of 
apprentices in any trade to be repealed and 
prohibited. Age for admission of appren- 
tices to be raised to 20 years. 

(4) Issuance of permits or permit cards 
to non-union men as a condition of their 
being allowed to work with union men to 
be prohibited. 

(5) In order to protect the members of 
unions against misappropriation of funds 
ind to secure accountability to the mem- 
bers by their officials for the use of such 
funds, the constitutions of the unions are 
to be amended, wherever necessary, so as 
to require 


(a) Accurate books of account to be 
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me = LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY'S 
Leading Fiction z 








IF WINTER COMES 





Crane says: 


The novel that every one is reading. 
already sold, two hundred and sixty- -fifth thousand on press. 


“Mark Sabre is going to be as real to me as any man I have 
known in the flesh. My hat is off to writer Hutchinson.” 


TROUBLE-THE-HOUSE 








New York Times. 


“No one can read ‘Trouble-The-Heouse’ without shouts of laughter. 
To the last page you read with huge entertainment and growing sympathy. 
Susy Gilvarry is as real as ‘Penrod,’ and as intensely individual. 


It is a book as fresh and bracing as a clear wind from the West. "_The 


THE WASTED GENERATION By OWEN JOHNSON 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Over two hundred and thirty thousand 
Dr. Frank 


$2.00 
By KATE JORDAN 


$1.90 





“*The Wasted Generation’ 


is decidedly Mr. Johnson’s best novel. 
the unusual merit that it is a book that will attract men without losing the 
interest of women. ‘The Wasted Generation’ takes a very high rank among 
the novels of the year.”—Maurice Francis Egan in The New York Tribune. 


MARTIN CONISBY’S VENCEANCE 


It has 


$2.00 





“A good sea story, a fine and flashing pirate tale of sheer adventure in the 
romance-haunted waters of the old Spanish Main. | é 
write a poor story and this is one of his best.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


These Books are For Sale at all Book Shops 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Jeffery Farnol could not 


$2.00 

















“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. New York 
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Old and New aa 


By Charles H. Grandgent 
“Has none of the mansuetude of great 
scholarship but only the sourness of 
smalltown conservatism.”—The Free- 
man. 

“A simple doctrine, reinforced by the 
infinite wit of a genuinely witty man.’ 
—The Weekly Review 

$1.50 at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








EGYPT, PALESTINE 
Sail March 8. 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLES, 
Cairo, THE NILE, JERUSALEM, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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IN EUROPE? 


NEXT 





America’s future. 





kept, in which shall be entered and ac- 





After studying fourteen European nations Mr. 
knowledge of international affairs into terms of human life. 
of the European industrial, commercial, and economic situation and of its effects on 


Wherever books are sold. $1.75, by mall $1.85. 


7 HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 West 47th St., New York hae. 
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| Ceaining for Authorship 
. Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. | 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
ns Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein  aity by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts.. Constructive criticism. 
1 Frank, _ honest, , helpful ‘advice. Real teaching.’ 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 

















ii] There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old.’ The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service. we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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Guaranteed! 
With PAKRO Seedtape you 


plant a whole row at atime, 
eliminating thinningout and 
- - transplanting, saving time, 
ao labor and seeds. Rows grow straight 
and strong, presenting a beautiful appearance. Results 
guaranteed or money back. To new customers we will 
mail two 10-cent packets of PAKRO Seedtape earliest 
vegetables, Radish and Lettuce for 10 cents. Write to- 
day for the PAKRO Garden Annual in four colors— 
‘a wonderful guide to better gardens—it’s free. 
American Seed & Seedtape Co., % Main St., Madison. N. Js 
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TRAVEL 


AND RESORTS 


Tre Independent and the Weekly 








Review invites inquiries from its 

readers pertaining to travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of an 
expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased it you desire. 


Here is a typical letter from a graie- 


ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 


“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on having a correspondent 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impari it.” 
Write freely and fully to 
The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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' counted for all receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

(b) All payments of over $10 to be 
made by check, 

(c) These accounts to be audited 
semi-annually by independent chartered 
accountants to be selected annually by 
the members at the annual meeting at 
which the officers are elected. 

(d) Detailed account of all receipts 
and expenditures to be presented by the 
officers to the members at each annual 


meeting. Every member to have an 
effective right to examine these ac- 
counts. 


(e) Copy of the detailed semi-annual 
report of the auditing accountant to 
be mailed to each member of the union. 


Several large purposes are served 

by the preceding five changes. The 
first is to make the unions democratic 
in membership by removing all condi- 
tions for entrance, other than charac- 
ter and ability, and by prohibiting op- 
pressively high initiation fees. The 
second is to make the unions demo- 
cratic in control by compelling officers 
to conduct their offices openly and with 
system, subject to impartial expert ex- 
amination of the books, and with full 
reports to every member. The graft 
practiced in certain unions under the 
permit system, and by the diversion of 
death benefits, has been exposed too 
recently to require repetition here. A 
third purpose is to open the door of 
economic opportunity to qualified 
workmen by removing artificial bar- 
riers in the form of union rules. A 
fourth, of even broader economic char- 
acter, is to prevent artificial restriction 
of the supply of labor. Obviously, ali 
the measures for the democratizing of 
the unions and accountability of their 
officers to the members have economic 
reflexes in the form of better relations 
to the building enterprises of the pub- 
lie. 
The remaining prescribed measures 
of reform. concern in general two main 
lines of offences by the unions: (1) 
practices amounting to unjustifiable 
interference with the discretion of 
owners, architects, and the _ public 
authorities; and (2) various devices 
for making more work for union men 
and for securing payments to union 
funds. This second line of policy (2) 
included a variety of forms of oppo- 
sition to progressive, economical, and 
more efficient methods; opposition to 
the free use of machinery; and restric- 
tion of apprentices. The rest of the 
reform programme, in substance, in- 
cludes these points: 


(6) Unions to abandon practice of eall- 
ing employers before them and forcing 
payment of fines under threat of being re- 
fused union labor. 

(7) Unions to abandon discrimination 
in matter of labor supply against inde- 
pendent contractors. 


This abuse was the heart of the col- 
lusion, in New York City, between 
unions and contractors’ associations, 
resulting in many extortionate prac- 
tices. 


(8) Unions to. abandon previous un- 
warranted interferences with business and 





affairs of employers.. But insistence on 
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union labor and use of only union-made 
materials is to be permitted. 

This provision covers, among other 
things, existing prohibitions on the 
use of labor-saving appliances and 
methods, by which the unions forced 
the employment of. unnecessary work- 
men, and “made work” for their mem- 
bers, at the ultimate expense of the 
public. 

(9) Unions to abandon extortionate 
penalties on employers, as, for instance, 
exacting a quarter-day’s pay as penalty 
for ten minutes’ delay in paying off men. 

(10) Unions to abandon restrictions on 
use of improved appliances, such as the 
anti-syphon trap, approved by the public 
authorities. 

(11, 14 and 17) Unions to cease fining 
employers for “rushing” or “driving” 
workmen ; and to cease limiting amount of 
work a workman shall do in a day. 


Such regulations, says Mr. Unter- 
myer’s letter, tend “to make slackers 
and laggards of the men and to de- 
prive them of their self-respect... . 
There is nothing in all the history of 
organized labor that is so destructive 
of the morale of the men and so in- 
jurious to the cause and repute of 
labor. The struggle should be for ef- 
ficiency.” 

(12) Unions to abandon practice of 
prohibiting their members from working 
more than five days a week. This ap- 
plies particularly to the painters. 

(13) Union agents convicted of extor- 
tion, in acts not ordered by unions them- 
selves, to be thereafter excluded from hold- 
ing union offices. 

(15) Plumbers to allow both helper and 
journeyman to use tools on the job simu!- 
taneously; and to cease limiting number 
of helpers. 

(16) Cement masons to rescind some- 
what similar rules, which forbid a fore- 
man to use tools; and which needlessly in- 
crease cost. 

(18) Painters to rescind rule by which 
an employer is compelled to pay the rate 
for painters in his home office city, regard- 
less of a different current rate in the dis- 
tant town where he may take a contract. 

(19) Painters to cease limiting appren- 
tices; and to rescind rule, wherever it is 
now in effect. prohibiting any painter 
to use a brush more than 4% inches 
wide—the latter a restriction en output. 


What this summary only _ imper- 
fectly indicates is the fact that trades 
unionism in the building trades, when 
left to selfish leaders and an unen- 
lightened rank and file, tends to a re- 
striction of supply and an inflation of 
cost to the public that is in essence 
precisely the same thing as the extcr- 
tion practiced by any other “trust” 
that gets a free hand. The painters, 
for example, have permitted only one 
apprentice (recruit to the trade) for 
each ten journeymen painters, with 
the logical result that there are not 
enough painters for the work to be- 
done in New York; that what painters 
there are command premiums up to $8 
a day; and that many undertakings 
are subjected to costly and wasteful 
delay from the inadequate supply of 
labor. Another aspect, the relation of 
union domination -of these trades to 
the rights and security of the indi- 
vidual workman, is too complicated to 
be more than mentioned in this article. . 
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January 28, 1922 


What the Banker Thinks 
of Advertising 


T is becoming more and more 
I common for bankers to regard 
a radical cutting down of an 
advertising expenditure with close 
attention. The sharp reduction in 
the advertising of nationally dis- 
tributed articles, the reputations of 
which were apparently so firmly 
established that nothing could af- 
fect them adversely, has been fol- 
lowed so regularly by a heavy fall- 
ing off in sales, that the need for 
caution in such cases is widely 
recognized. The banker is coming 
to realize that public interest is not 
necessarily a permanent posses- 
sion. It can be won only by skill- 
ful competition in a world where 
every device is mobilized to win 
the notice and stimulate the action 
of the average man or woman, 
from the hour of rising in the 
morning till the hour of retiring at 
night. The morning mail is full of 
circulars; selling appeal fills the 
newspapers and magazines, the 
bill-boards, the street cars and the 
shop windows as one goes to work 
and returns in the evening. To 
win a place in the crowded and 
besieged mind of the modern man 
is not equivalent to holding such a 
place. It is more like creating a 
melody which the prospect hears, 
enjoys, and inevitably forgets. It 
must be played and re-played, or 
other melodies will take its place. 
Not even the greatest corporation 
or the most popular product can 
hope to build up a reputation which 
will of its own force endure. The 
history of advertising is filled with 
striking proofs of human forgetful- 
ness. 

If a further instance is needed of 
the progress of the banker’s belief 
in advertising, it is to be found in 
the great volume of advertising 


. placed by bankers purely for pur- 


poses of developing good will. . . . 
To understand the value of adver- 
tising which produces demonstra- 
ble and early returns in dollars and 
cents is simple enough. But when 
bankers are willing to spend sub- 
stantial sums year after year for 
advertising to build their standing, 
and to keep their good name con- 
tinuously before the forgetful pub- 
lic, it indicates a receptive attitude, 
at least toward this particular 
branch of advertising. 

From an article by GUY EMERSON, 
Vice-President National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, in Commerce 


Monthly, the bank’s magazine, for 
February, 1922. 








the dresser 


Comedy with a serious side 
unless something is done to 
allay the pain of cuts and 
bruises. 
Be ready for either! Absorbine, Jr., 
is both aliniment and an antiseptic. 
Used promptly for bruises or over- 
worked one te it dissipates the 
aches that would otherwise con- 
tinue. 
Besides being a preventive of 
infection, it is cleansing and 
healing to all open wounds. 
And for the children’s magic 
bottle, a trio of good properties 
recommendit. It is harmless, of 
a clean odor and non-staining. 
At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple St., 
Id, Mass. 























THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK REG US.PATOFF 





Are You Old At 
Forty? 


“‘What’s up, Hig.? You look all in.’”’ I know it, 
Dick, and I feel all in, too. I don’t get my rest. 
Have to get up six to eight tine ey and I 


have pain most of the time. ’m blue and de- 


pressed, irritable, and my back aches. 


“Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old Colonel Hen- 
derson. Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
across a fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a ERMALAI This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or less 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THERMALAID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, exercise, massage, or 
anything unpleasant connected with the use of 
a Thermalaid.’’ 

“‘By George, Dick, that sounds good. 
What’s the name and address?” 
right here, Hig.’’ 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 


I'l) do it. 
“T’ve got it 
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GIVE THEM | 
Baker’s Cocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 

tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
able material 
nseue car err, for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Justasgood forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 











urpees 
‘Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Bur Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
~ will be mailed to you free. 
Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 














2502 E. Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS © 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


1. Write a composition 


English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Verse. 

in which you point 
out the principal similarities, and the prin- 
cipal differences, between the dramatic work 
of Shakespeare and the dramatic work of 
Moliére. You will find information in any 
large encyclopedia. 

Prepare a report in which you show in 
what ways the lives of Shakespeare and of 
Moliére were alike, and in what ways they 
were different. 

Make a list of the principal plays writ- 
ten by Moliére. Tell something definite 
concerning at least one play. 

Explain exactly what is meant by the 
term, “ode.” 

Name some of the most celebrated odes 
that have been written in English. Tell 
something definite concerning any one ode. 
What odes are given in Palgrave’s ‘‘Gold- 
en Treasury’? 


. Define the following words, and use each 


word in an expressive sentence: staid, 
reminiscent, incredulous, suave, invincibly, 
elusive, blithe, dowager, moor. 

Divide the ode “To Moliére”’ into its prin- 
cipal parts. Write, for every part, a single 
well-formed sentence that will express the 
thought. 

Why is part of the ode printed in italics? 
What plays by Moliére are suggested? 


. What is the principal tribute that the cde 


gives to Moliére? 


- Write, in poetic prose, a somewhat similar 


composition in which you address Shake- 
speare and give praise to him and to his 
plays. 


12. Compare Arthur Guiterman’s poem with 


Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” 


. What contrast does Arthur Guiterman's 


poem suggest? 
What contrast does Ch’ang Chien’s poem 
suggest? 


15. Explain the comparison that is made in 


“Heliotrope.” 


. The Last Fifty Years of Irish Agitation. 


Explain in what ways the article is excel- 
lent material for study in connection with 
Burke’s speech on “Conciliation.” 


. Explain why Edmund Burke would have 


approved, or disapproved, of the policies 
advocated by Mr. Lloyd George. 


lil. The Fiat Money Peril. 


Consider the article as part of a debate. 
Show how. it illustrates the methods of 
refutation. 


. What definitions of the following terms 


does it establish: wealth; capital; money? 


. Write, in the form of a proposition, the 


belief that the writer wishes to establish. 


. Write, in full sentence form, the various 


gd by which the writer upholds his be- 
ief. 


IV. New Books and Old. 


Vv 


. Explain the following expressions: 


. Explain the following expressions: 


_ 
_—_ 


in column one, to 


“Judi- 
cial spirit”; ‘Genial old age’; ‘Profes- 
sional propagandists”; “Symposium”; “Ur- 
bane”; “Poorly proof-read.” 


Explain the: allusion, 
Pippa’s song. 


. Book Reviews. 


novel- 


“An 
episodic, rather than a prolonged and sus- 
tained action’; ‘“‘The character of its in- 
cident”; “A romantic realist”; ‘“‘A natural- 
istic realist’; ‘Conventions’: ‘“Common- 
place Stuff’; “Characters that are wooden 
or static’; “Current novelists’; ‘“Con- 
sistency”; “Clumsiness of manipulation.” 
The Peril of the Picturesque. 

For what purposes may melodrama be 
used in a play? 


Define the following terms: novel, 


ette, short story. 


. Point out examples of Shakespeare’s use 


of melodrama. Tell what effects Shake- 
speare produced by means of melodrama. 


. The writer believes that the acting of a 


play should give ‘“‘A serious analysis of 
the inner meaning of the play.” What 
does he mean? Explain how he would 
have any one of Shakespeare’s plays pro- 
duced. 


Vil. The Dead and the Quick in Eternal 
Rome. 
1. Point out the most effective adjectives that 


occur in descriptive sentences. To what 
senses do these adjeetives appeal? e 


History, Civics: and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


i. 


2. 


3. 


4, 
5. 


America’s ‘“‘Mutsu’’—the Open Door, The 
Washington Conference. 
State the point of view of the editor on 
“what the naval programme agreed upon 
means to America.” 
State the principle of the Open Door as 
formulated in the Hughes resolutions. 
What is the advantage of the Board of 
Reference? Why is the Open Door “the 
issue of chief concern to America”? Ex- 
plain why it is an issue for Europe as well. 
Show what the editor thinks we have ac- 
complished for China. In what way does 
he defend the method of the American dele- 
gation? 
The Seating of Senator Newberry, End 
of the Newberry Case. 
What weakness of the Michigan primary 
is here shown? 
On what grounds is it said that the seat- 
ing of Senator Newberry gave effect to the 
political desire of the people of Michigan? 
How is that consistent with the statement 
that “the Senate failed to assert a proper 
standard of personal qualification’? 
Explain why the sum spent by Senator 
Newberry was resolved by the Senate to 
be “contrary to sound public policy, harm- 
ful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free 
Government.” 
. The Fiat Money Peril, “Dirt Farmers” 
and Banking. 
Explain the economic meaning of wealth 
and how it is produced. Is the Government 
an economic factor in production? 
Explain this statement: “Society advances, 
first, by producing new wealth, and second, 
by saving out of production today some- 
thing to aid production tomorrow.” 
Give all the illustrations you can where 
the issue of fiat money has shown bad re- 
sults and show why they were bad. 
How were any of our early banking sys- 
tems connected with politics? 
What is the criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that has led to the demand for 
a farmer on that Board? 


iV. The Dead and the Quick in Eternal 
Rome. 
Who are “the Fascisti’”? Explain their 


1, 
2. 


Vv. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4, 
5. 
vi 


1. 


2. 


Vi 
iz. 


origin and activities. 

What in the past is the basis of the state- 
ment, ‘“‘We have seen the Blacks and Whites 
at the same sort of work, and the Popes 
and the Emperors, and the Popes and 
the anti-Popes, and the Christians and the 
Pagans, and the Cesarians and the Sena- 
torials, and~the plebeians and the nobles, 
and the men of the republic and the Kings”? 


New Railroad Labor Currents, Reforms 
Forced on New York Labor Unions. 
State the proposal, attributed to the Broth- 
erhood chiefs, for settling the issues be- 
tween the Brotherhoods and the railroads, 
and show its advantage to the Brother- 
hoods. 

Show why an increase in production would 
be a better way than wage reduction ‘‘to 
the same end.’”” Explain how the increase 
in production is possible without public 
harm. 

Summarize the chief reforms in the New 
York Building Trades’ Unions. 

Why are these reforms “of wide economic 
and social consequence’’? 

What “local abuses” here mentioned are 
found elsewhere in union practice? 
- The Last Fifty Years of Irish Agita- 
tion. Ireland 

Look up the “Act of Union” of 1800. Ex- 
plain the circumstances which led to its 
Passage, its purpose, and the important 
provisions of the bill. Why did Ireland 
object ? 

Look up in detail Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bills of 1886 and of 18938 and Asquith’s 
Bill of 1911. What do you think is the 
writer’s ground for feeling that “the pres- 
ent settlement is .. . markedly inferior 
to either the Gladstone Bill of 1898 and 
the Asquith Bill of 1911’? Do you agree? 
Do you think the above statement would 
hold in comparing the present settlement 
with Gladstone’s Bill of 1886? 

Il. Mr. Poincaré 

Summarize the policy of Mr. Poincaré as 
indicated here. 








